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Introduction 


It is possible for foreigners to live for months or years 
in central or eastern \"enezuela and never hear the word 
chiino. The average Venezuelan in these parts of the 
country, if questioned about this form of tobacco, shows 
little knowledge of or interest in it. Nevertheless, a visi¬ 
tor to el Occidente—the west, the xVndean states and 
states bordering on them—sees evidence of the use of 
chimd everywhere in the form of dark splotches of ex¬ 
pectorated saliva on house walls, streets and sidewalks. 
He will see chimo bought, sold and being used. He 
may even see it made by either a primitive or a modern 
process. 

The origin of this tobacco paste made with other in¬ 
gredients goes back to Venezuela's pre-Columbian In¬ 
dian times. Yet, it is used today—essentially unchanged 
—by a large segment of the modern, non-Indian popu¬ 


lation. 


Chimo does not fall neatly into the accepted classified 
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ways oi' usin^ tjyl)ac-cu : sniokin^jr. chewin". cal iiiir. driiik- 
in^, siuilliny and lickinj^. It is \'erv closely related in 
method ol’{)re|)aration to the tobacco concentrate {(unh'il) 
ol’several primitiv’e South American Indian tribes: amhil 
is licked. 'I'he method ol' use is somewhat similar to that 
orsmiir. especially of smdl-dippiim. ^ et, in rel'crrirm to 


chimo. \"ene/nelans employ Ihex erb “tochew * (///<■/.svv;/•) 
or more often “to eat" U'omcA. 

Coo|)er(*iO) Ibllows a widely aceeptetl classification of 
tobacco uses, placinir it in the catc^oiy ol’ licking. He 
cites Lewin ( l l), who considers ehim('» between his dis¬ 


cussions ofchcwin<T and lickinir. t 

For these and other reasons a|)})earing in the course ol 
this account, it is evident that chim<') is a verv fascinat- 


injr way of utili/in^if what William Hyrd 11 of W'estover 
called “that bewitching ve<xetable". N et, ehiiiK) has, for 
the most part, been j)assed over by writers on the use of 
tobacco. 'I'here is \ erv little available on chimo in IsiiLr- 


lish. and not much more in Spanish either in the writings 

of the earlv chroniclers and their immcHliate successors 

% 

or amomr modern commentators. 


'The limited area of its use in western \ enezucla .and 
adjacent C'olombia. |)lus the fact that it involves both 
primitive and contemporary factors and therefore does 
not lit into any one category, may accoufit for this lack 
of attention. 


My reading in both langlish ami Spanish has included 
material in ethnologv. historv, botanv, economics and 
travel accounts; the areas of narcotics and drug use in 
general: and tobacco techni(pies in |)articular. 

In IDH, i spent several weeks in the \"ene/uclan 
.\ndes, visiting towns along the Trans-.Arulean Flighwav 


•h 


4. Superior niirnUers refer to notes at the eiul of tlie text. Numbers 
in parentliesis refer to bibliotxraphie entries. 




—Trujillo, Carora, Timotes, Mucuchies, Merida, San 
Cristobal—observing the preparation of chim o, especially 
in Timotes, State of Merida. In lt)49, I spent ten days 
in Bocono, State of Trujillo, interviewing a number of 
local people and visiting a small chimo manul'actor 5 \ 
where several individuals were employed but where 
machinery was not in use. Consecjuently, 1 observed 
both primitive and semi-commercial aspects of its pro¬ 
duction. Later, I studied a third aspect—the modern, 
commercial production. 

During 19(>8-19(>9, I carried on extensi\e corres¬ 
pondence with scholars and with several informants in 
V^enezuela, among them a long-time collector of folk 
customs, resident of Trujillo State. 

There are some limitative points in the I’ollowing dis¬ 
cussion of chimo. 1) My informant living in Trujillo 
stresses the fact that his first hand knowledge of chimb 
concerns onl}^ the area where he lives and that from lo¬ 
cality to locality there are variations in preparation and 
use and in beliefs concerning it. 2) Writers, especially 
in Spanish, borrow from each other constantly. A 
statement may, through repetition, gain weight that it 


does not deserve. 



As chimb has become a part of the 


culture of ‘"the j)cople'* {cl pueblo), it has become an 
element of folklore. Consequently, contradictions form 
an integral part of the information on its I’unction in 


society. 


Part I 


CHIMO: WHAT? 


Definitions of chimb vary. The V 


exicoirra- 


defines it as follows: “Ch 


a soft 


tobacco, alkalized ' and aromatized. 1 


chosen is vrao (scsquicarbonate of soda)^ or bicarbonate 
of soda, or else lye made from ashes,^ obtaining in the 








latter east' an extremely strong product. The aroma con¬ 
sists siU't'dpKi (tordca bean) or ci/r/'d.” In the west (cl 
()eei(lente) and the lower plains (Ihijo I>lano). cliiiiK) re- 
places chewinii; l^)l)acco. — *()n .Ani!;. *J of the same \’ear 


(I7H1) nun ehiiiK) anti t/rao wei’e inclutled in the mo- 

- -"O 

nof)oly' (Cothr/'/i). Apparently an .Antlean wt)rtl. in- 

cluiletl in 'rerreros* 1) iclit)narv. . , . Sviionvm, chnnu." 

* » « 

’On it chiinu is placed which is the (piintessence t)!’ tt)- 
baeco' (Cinmilhi. II. 'I'l'l —2ntl etl'n) ". 


'The notes on this tletinitit)n make it ob\it)iis that the 
“wlnit'* ol’ehimd is not a sim[)le matter. Describing its 
preparation by the primiti\'e methotl. used in honseholtl 
mamdactnre { f'dhricd cdsrrd). iVt)m nu) to /xp'olc —lVt)m 
basic inj^redient to jiacket pnrchasetl byconsimicr—seems 
the best wav of ehiritVini»' exactly *’what * chim(> is. 


r ■ 1 


b 


tdi'in 


t)l' md or m<')o. Alt') is a thickish l)rown-l)lack extract of 
tobacco IVom the cookimr of tobacco leaves in water. 


In the IDth C.entiirv, Diaz (‘i-l) anti othei’s. desc ribiim' 

% ' ^ 

the \ enc/nehm curd ucixrn (black eni’c) of tobacco— 


as 


o[)|)osed to the more usual curd seed (dry cure)—mention 
uk') anti chiuK) as by-products of this process. 

'Die curd ucisrd is essentially a process of ct)mpression. 
fermentation anti sweatin<jc. tlurinn'which, frt)m ropes of 
lt)bacco made into hu^e balls, there is tlistilletl a thick 
extract {dtuhir). 'The method of this cure is \ cry similar 
to processes employetl in tlu' protluctioFi t)t’ Peritiue in 
Louisiana anti Antluyo (or Andullo) in Santo Dominj^o 
(4. LJ. :>d). 

Diaz atltls 1 hat chim(> results when nuihir is bt)iled tlown 


to a jelly-like consistency anti 




IS 


usetl. . . instead of 


ehewinix tobacco. takin<^ portit)ns into the mouth, tlis- 
solvino- it there as thouj^h it were a caramel '. 

'I'otiav, the chinuLmaker iehitnoero ov. less fre(|uently. 








chnnoccro) may also prepare liis own mo or—more often 
—buy it from the evaporator [nicrniddor), who speeial- 


i/es in makinij mc) in (piantity. 'This man, who mav l)e 
located at a distance from the chtmocro (makc'r 

who adds flavoring, tde.). miirlit he the grower as we 



of the tobacco used. 

In the form offered lor sale, md is also called eliiim') 
t’/i Istu (istu, ifstu) or crude ehimd. ‘ 

'I'o make m<), fresh or dried tobacco leaves are steeped 
for hours or e\ en davs in near-hoilirm water, in a larj^e 
eo|)pcr or east-iron cauldron. 

Aeeordin<r to W olf (71). pin t of the tobacco cureil 

in \ enezuela todav “is alwavs utilized in makitm chim<') 

%. «' ^ 

and ‘tobacco rape ”. Chirdona (17) <piotes an informant 
from 'rrujillo State who specifies the use of dry tobacco 
leaxes. On the other hand. Dupouy (*27) states that the* 
whole plant is utilized—stems, leaves and roots—which 
seems to indicate use of <^reen material. Valero (pers. 
comm.) asserts that, whenev er possible, <^reen leaves are 
employetl. since use of dry leaves results in a hitter 
ehinuK he adds that fresh leaves yield more juice. 

W hen the leaves are redu(*ed to pulp and are “ex¬ 
hausted”. the mass is removed from the cauldron and 


s(piec‘zc‘ 


(1 


m 


a crude wooden press, ddiis. according to 


\hdero (j)ers. comm.) is a double j^rill of wootlen stri|)s 
tied to<rether with v ines, set on a frame of four forked 


upri<^hts and vvei<i;htc'd with stones, d'he tobacco juice 
drains into a rece|)tacle underneath and is strained in 
a ha<^ {costd) o\' ciK/inzd {t'ourcrid/d Muniholdtidiid) cord- 
iim. It is returned to the cauldron to he reduct'd further. 

c 

.M<') is |)ut into a v ariety of containers for sale. 'Idle 
iiK) for the ehimd which I saw made was sent on the bus 
from N'alera to 'rimotes in a Lrasoline can. 


Iheparin^ m<'> may he calk'd the first of two sta<^es in 


d 






(‘hiiiH). Staixc two hoixiris when ino is rc'tiirrK’d 


to tlio tiro and an alUali/in^ a^^ont (|)(‘rhaj)s swcadcnino 
and ria\oririLT as wcdl) is adck'd. 


I ol)S(.*r\ c‘d 



s |)ro('c‘ss in riinotes, Morida State. 


wlu're a ro<7/a (\ afianl ol coc/z/z/v/. a l)at( 



ol’chinK) was 



pta'pared l)y llalbina K.ainos and lu'r sot) .Inatt. wc* 

known vhnnocros. 

I ai'iixcd at lialltina s lioust' catl\' in the* mornitiLT. In 


the open patio, a small ehai’eoal life smoiddc'fed, d'lie 
mo was pourc'd into a fonnd-hot tomed easl-irot) pot 
{(‘((/(icfo. used in N caiezuela lor eookinir food) atid put 
on the lire to heat. 

('ci iKuld (literallv **strainc'd"‘ ) stood r(‘ad\'. in a t; 



kerosene can. I>all)ina said that it consisted of ecpial 

weiolits of wat(-‘r and ashes, lell to “rest lor t liree da\ s. 

» * 

I Ik'Ii st railU'd. 

'The one in\arial)l(* addilix'e to eliina’) (mdess urno or 
hiearl)onatc“ ol soda is iisi-d) is tlu* ccruddd." d'he word 


refers t'itht'r to solid ash preparral tor making lye or to 


the l\’e-water itself. It is rt'tV'rred to as an aln'io (seasoti- 

* 

iimO. althoiiirh it is neither an aromatic tior a swec'tener. 



s (■( 


r/i(i(l(i —iti this ease in proportion ot about ora* 
part to ti\ i‘ of m<')—was added slowly. 'The contents of 
the |)ot gave oil’an acrid odor. 


As the mixture' heated, .luan sat close to the* tire', stir- 
riiiLi it {Ixihr) ee)nstantly. Later, he* stirreel more sle)wly ; 

wile'll the* lire* Ljot le)W. he* liroimlit a le'W e'oals from the* 

• ^ mT 


kit e'lie'n e>n a t ill shoe e'l. 11e* said t hat e'hini<nmist ne\ er he 
owe'ei te) l)e)il aiiel must he* se'l em a \ cry leiw tire* to pre'- 
\ent its hurninL^ It burns easilv anel is liitter if seore'lu'el. 



Vs the* e'hini(') thie-kene'el and turiie'el olossx’ hlae'k. it 


^a\e otrthe' sine'll e)f hurne'd e-e're'al eir ot e-oeike'd simar. 


I kiK'W that brown sugar (/zu//<7e/in hrie'k lorni. fxipclun 
it a cone) is seuiie'tinies aeldc'el te> e-hina”). I)ut I had not 
notie-eel anything put in e\e'e'j)t the* ccruadd. 






Chimoeros are understandably reluctant to share their 
seasoning secrets, since their success depends on the dis¬ 
tinctive character of their product. Either in Timotes 
notliinjz but the ccrriada is added or Balbina manasred 


to hide the fact that she added sugar and perhaps other 
ingredients to this coclia. 

M any additives—all of plant origin—are mentioned 


in descriptions of chii nd.j When they are listed, the in¬ 
ference is that they are added when the chinio is being 
cooked. On the other hand, V^alero (pers. comm.) states 


emphatically that chimoeros in his part of Trujilf 
cernnda only and that, when various aromatic subst 


use 


are added, it is done to satisfy the taste of the indivi 
consumer. In any case, flavoring material is dried 
pulverized before being added. Tonka bean, for exan 
is sometimes toasted, then reduced to powder. Val 
statement is substantiated by inference by Cardona 
who Quotes an informant from the same part of \ 


\"alero on the making of 


she docs not 


mention additives other than cernada. 

When the chimo had cooked for about an hour, .Juan 
tested it by allowing some to hang from his stirring pad¬ 
dle and fluttering his fingers gingerly against it. Later, 
he put some on a greased shovel to cool, then struck 
against it with a spoon. He explained that, if it sounds 
dull, it is not done; when done, it gives a clear sound 
{clarito). The expression ‘‘‘‘cogcr pimio'' is used to indi¬ 
cate that something cooking is “ready" or “done"— 
that is, at the proper stage. 

The chimo took nearly two hours to '"cogcr pi/nto '. 
♦Juan exclaimed '"Vaf" (“Now!") and lifted the pot 
off’ the coals. 

.Vfter it had “rested" a while, and .Juan saw that it 
was not sticky (pegon), he made several heaps {toiias) 


of it on a table, where it continued 


J t was now 





(lull black, a .solUsli {)aste that stillcncci as it cooled. 

With greased hands. Halbina and .Iiian rolled each 
tortd into a long cylinder about an inch in diameter. 
With greased scissors, these cylinders were cut into seg- 
menls about two inches long. 'These segments were 
wra|)[)ed in cut-to-measure |)icces of the dry outer sheath 
of banana or plantain stem {cascarun dc cepa dc candjuT' 
—dc phdano) purchased by the bundle ( para). 

'The wrap|)ing of the chiim') into a liojotc (package) is 
done rapidly, with a Hick of the wrist. 'There is a \'ariety of 
foldings of wra[>pers and of wrap[)ing materials, according 
to locality. (See Plate I.) 'The linished Ixpoficos (little 
packages) that Halbina and .luan made, measured about 
four inches long, including the ends of the wraj^pers. 

'The chim()-making process described here represents 
the smallest-scale chiiiK) production. 'I’his chim<i is made 
for family use or to be sold to neighbors a few l)(}j(>trs at 


a time, or perhaps to a small storekeeper nearby. 

l)esides ('//////oe/’us’of the “home manufacture * group, 
there are two other main types of china') producers. 

1) 'I'here is tlie chiinocro who makes relatively large 
(|uantities by the method described above but who em¬ 
ploys several helpers. Tie represents the transition be¬ 
tween home and commercial manufacture. In JioeoiK), 


'Trujillo, Don 'Tobias preferred to describe rather than 
demonstrate his f)rocess of manufacture. 'The chiira) that 
he made was wrapped in dry corn husk (iiro'ia or corotu 
dc m a ). 

•2) 'Ther e is the manufacturer ol’ china') who uses ma¬ 
chinery as well as helpers. I'he ])roducerof “China') Los 

Mangiiitos * started with a home industry which linallv 

^ % 

•ise. 'The china') that he 
produces is put through a si)aghetti machine and is cut 
by electric knix'es into sections a little oxer two inches 
long which measure only about a (juarter-inch in diame- 


grew into a commercial 

l' ^ 



S 






L 





Packages (hojotes) of chimo. 1. From 'Pimotes. Material : dried sheath uf banana or plantain stem {cascaron 


y \ 


1 


a// 

4 


(le cepa de camhur o de pldtano) ; ends sharply bent once only. V 
Material: dried corn husk {corolo de maiz) tied with strip of same. ‘'Z\" 


2. From Merida and San Crist«')bal. 


S / 

A. 


1 


|// <3 / XH 


/ 


< s/t 


3. From the country 


near Bocond. Material: dried corn husk. 4- 


// 




2 


ff 


1 // 

o 


4. Prom Bocond. Material: dried 

a// 


husk ; ends 


sharply bent and given points, then ends bent again midway of length. 4" 








ter. 'I'hcse arc wrapped in waxed |)aper printed with a 
trademark. Ineludinj^ the twisted entls, this is a unit 
about tour inches lon<^ and luueh more slender tlian the 
primitive hitjulc. 

iM'en about twenty years aj/o, this eommereial ty[)e 
oC ehiiiK) h ad j/ained great aeeeptanee. and sevc'ral brands 
were available. At i)reseut. aeeortling to ollic-ial statistics 


(pers. eomm.), about IM).()()() kilos (II.OOO |)ouih1s) 
monthlv are made bv maeluner\'. d'he best known 


brands ol‘ this tyf)e of chiiiK) arc made in the St 


of 


'I'rujillo, trademarked “San Henito * and “Carniana*'. 


As long as chimb was esseFilially a product of home 
manufacture anil consum|)tion in a limited area, the hist 
consideration was (piality. As it enters the area of com¬ 
mercial enterprise, two other factors become important : 
ijuantity for the consumer and profit for the maker. 

In Ih tl), a bojutc of chim<') cost one cent {un ccnluvo) \ 
later, the price went up to two and a half cents {locha), 
where it has remained. However, the (piantity of chim(') 
in a bqjoic has dwindled. I n some cases, chim<) is wrapped 
in two layers of corn husk or banana stem material “to 

J 

make it look like somethintr \ said a woman in Hocono 


(.‘it)). 'Fhe machine-produced tyiie of ehiiiK) has never 


be 


much for the money as the j)rimiti\e 


type. 


CHI MO: WHKUK ,\NI) WHO? 


d he State of Merida seems to ha\ c been the center ol‘ 
dispersion of chimb in j)re-Columbian times, according 
to Hu I )ouy (*J7). li is map indicates that the j)ost- 
Columbian use has spread beyond the three otlier states 
to which it then extended ('r.-ichira, I'rujillo and Harinas) 


to four additional states: Portuguesa, Lara, ^ aracuy 
and A[)ure. Cardona (17) correcth’ adds Zulia to these 
states (l)upouy, pers. comm.). (See I’late II.) 

Chim(') is used in a l)eT)artment of Colombia adjacent 
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Ilejiions ot' chinn'i use in \'enezuela. Shaded area shows the approximate extent of 
consum|)tion of chimd in pre-Columbian times ; dotted area the approximate spread in 
tlie "iOth Century; dashes indicate approximate extent of area added by Cardona. 
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to'IVic’liira. —Santandor del Norte*, where* it is 

e*alled "chuNu". Keiehe*!-! )olniatofr (pers. eoiniii. ) as¬ 
serts that it is “wiele*ly used hy I lie pe*asatits and lowe*r 
e’lasses * and adds; “In lhe*mark'<*t ot'Crienta, tlie*e*api- 
tal. one* e*an liny linLre*r-lonir liits ot chimu wrappeel in 
pape*rand e*\ e*n se*ale*d with an ollie'ial lalx*! eit'the* national 
te)l)ae*(*o monopoly . Se*hnltes (pe*rs. eomin.) indicates 
that e-him«'> is e*inploye*d throiiirhoiit the* easte*rn and 
northe*rn part of the C'olomhian idaners. 

\ e*ne’/nela and C'olomliia ha\'e toela\’ a Ion 

ft 

trontier anel t heir aeljaeent mount ain re*<iions have* shared 
many culture traits, some datiuL;’ Irom |)re*-C’olumhian 

t imes. 

I )upouy (‘J?) >'tate*s that t he* use* ol e’liiuK* is spi*e*adin<^ 


<r (• 




shiuLT iieoixraphieal I w 

‘ » ’’ •' ’’ I ft 



s se*enis 


rather than 

prohalile. witli the* ine*re*ased mohility of the* rural pe)pu- 
lation of \ e*ne*/.uela in the* past t we*nt\ -fi\ e V(*ars. dm* to 

I ft ft 

the e*onstmetiem of more* anel he'tter roads. ()n the other 
hanel. the appearane*e* of e‘him<") in a e*e*i'lain are*a ne‘e*d not 
mean that numher of users has inere*as(*d si<milie*ant I v : 

•' ’’ ft 

one* place* to 


it mav mean 


that 


users have* mo\e* 


anolhe*r. takiiii: the 



d 


)it with the*m. 



W hile* e’hiim* has re*lati\e*l\ 




m 


the 


Anelean rciiion. in A nele*s-be)rele*riim are*as it must e*e)m- 
pete with t we) welI e*stal)lishe*el use*s e)l te)hae*e*o : e-he*winir 
anel sineekin^. \\du*the*r e)r ne)l e hime') is spre*: 



m 


te*i*ms ol the* ae'epiisitie)n e)t ne*w use*i‘s elepe*nels alse) e»n its 
aelx antaLre*s in e*e)m|)ai'ise)n with theese* e)! the *se* t wo i*i\ als. 

It is true that in C'arae*as until ahe)ut ItM.'). it was j)e)s- 
sihle* te) huy e'hiiue) ( pape*r-wra|>pe*el. t he* eudy type* a\ aila- 


hle) euiK’ in e*e*rtain ne*ii!'hhe)i*hoe)els te) w 



e*e)unt r\’ 


pee)ple i^ra\ it at e*el e)n arrixal in the* e’ity. Ke*e*e*ntly. he)xv- 
e*x e*i*. e*hime) has l)e*e*n ste)e*keel in meest te)hae*e*e)-stanels anel 


sheeps all e)xe*r the city anel is seelel alse) in neiirhheei’heeeeel 
“puhlie* markets . (17 : Dupeeuy pers. e-eenim. ) 



'The (]UCstion of who uses cliiriu) or lias usetl it in the 
past involves some striking t’aets eonneeted witli this 
eurious utilization of tobaeeo. 

Aeosta Saigncs (1) draws on both the writings of the 
carlv ehronielers and 1 Dth Centiirv authors on X’enezuelan 
historv in reviewing the Timoto-Cuiea culture of the re- 

^ ‘ A. ^ 

gion now included in the States of Merida, Tfichira aiul 
Trujillo. He reports that tobacco use was shared by thc'in 
with other tribes; that it was enndoycd in a character- 


V- 


istic form—chimd (also known as mb); that tliis use 
tended throughout the region, even as far as Harinas, 


where it persists to this day. ANdiether this use was re¬ 


stricted 


indi\iduals 


remains a 


(juestion. Quoting other writers, Acosta Saignes con¬ 
tinues that in'ao was utilized by these Indians in the 
preparation of chimb (see note on iirao). 

'I'his highland population of hunting and maize¬ 
growing Indians was exterminated, according to \\ issler 
(70), by the Spaniards. Over a y^eriod of about two hun¬ 
dred years, almost the entire Indian population of the 
west coast of \"enezuela as well as of the highlands was 
destroyed as colonization proceeded. Initially responsible 
lor this decimation were the Welsers {Behaves), a lirm 
of (Jerman bankers to whom, in 15*20, Charles \’ ceded 
the land between Capes Maracapana and Vela with the 
hinterland. Their occupation was terminated by Royal 
decree in 1550, but they remained there ten years longer. 
The Crown stipulated that they must administer tlieir 
concession and protect the Indians. They disregarded 
everything but the opportunity to enrich themselves, 
searching for gold (esy)ecially “'Kl Dorado") and captur¬ 
ing and enslaving the Indians ((M). Many of the Indians 


were put to work in mines or in ])earl fishing before 
Negro labor was introduced, and manv died in this un- 
accustomed and very hard work. 




The We 



were followed by S|)anish colonizers. 


Indians who resisted their advance into the interior were 
slain or captured and enslavetl. 

Hy the 17th Century, the Church arrived, organized 
missions and taught the natives agriculture and trades. 
'The result was a kind o[' cnconiicnda system {cucinutcjidd 

granted by the Spanisli king). This 


a certain 



ud(i was followed bv 


dividuals were given land. The Indians living on it were 
considered property to be exploited. In both ty{)es of 
cucondcnda, Indians were foired to do man}- kinds of' 
hard work to which thev were not accustomed, continu- 
inu the toll of sickness and death amomr them. 


Tinallv, in the 17th Century, the remaining Indians 


wei’e collected into villages {rcduccion, a settlement of 
converted Indians). Miscegenation, which had existed 

/ c_ 

all along, increased under this arrangement ((>4). 

In the following two hundred years, survi\ ing Indians 
were gradually absorbed into the spreading Spanisli civi¬ 
lization and an evcr-incrcasing mestizo (half-breed) popu¬ 


lation appeared, 'riius. three elements—Spanish (which 
became (77o//o. but of pure blood), mestizo and Indian— 
fused, to become the \ cnezuelan .Xrulean [lopulation of 
today, 'riiroughout its evolution, this jiopulation re¬ 
tained many culture patterns—among them, the prepa¬ 
ration and use of chimo. 

Today, mostly among rural, lower-income yjeo|)le. 
chiiiK) is used by men. women and bo^^s. It is regarded 
as a solace to the spirit and a comlbrl to the body, and 
around it has grown up a conifilex of beliefs and customs 

which are a wav of life—a wav far remo\ ed from the 

% 

primitive circumstances ol its origin. 


At some time during the llUh Century, iMiropcan 
techni(iues of' tobacco use reinforced the customs con- 








ceriR'd in the original utilization ofcliinid, and it gained 
acceptance among people of rank and importance who 
lived in parts of \’^enezucla where tobacco was grown, 
and in the ^Vndes where chimd was already a habit {vicio). 

'J'hese Eiiroj)ean techni(|ncs of use were those of snud- 
taking, fashionable in both kAiro])e and North America 
in the 18th and IDth Centuries. It was also the period 
of greatest devclojunent of \'enczuela’s tobacco industry, 
when the tobacco produced—especial!}" in Harinas (Var- 


inas) 


was world-famous for (piality. 


If the details of snuff-taking—especially of dipping 
snuff—are comparared with the use ofchimo, many simi¬ 
larities are obvious (10, 15, *21. 28, 8-1, 58). 

Taking snuff was common among elegant people; it 
was thought to be beneficial to health. .Vt hand was 
chimd, very like snuff. It was carried on the person in 
a box; it was allowed to remain in the mouth to be en¬ 
joyed, like dipped snuff; it was tobacco witli flavoring 
added, like snuff. It was. in short, enough like snuff to 
be used like snuff. 

.Vccording to Briceno-lragorry (If). “There was a 
time in Venezuela of a great consumption oi chimd. It 
was used by the elite and the humble, the young girls 
and the old ladies.'* 

Dupouy (27) states; “Although the country people 
form the great majority of users. . . there was no lack 
(although today in decreasing numbers) of people of im¬ 
portance who also had the ‘vice* of ‘eating chimd*. . . . 
If the first carry it in a simple leaf or piece of paper, the 
second carry it in cowhorn {cac/io). ... It is rare, but 
not unknown, that some of the elite ‘eat* chimd; above 
all, the owners of estates {haciendas) in the cooler places. 
This, which was formerly frequent, is not so now. . . . 


I 


known some women—abov 


Id 


ladies—who take chimd, especially in order to sleep.** 
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Pinetlo (pers. corinn.), a \"cncziiclan in liis cifrhties, 
reminisces: ‘‘Sixty years aj^o, 1 saw mat lire ladies of‘tlie 
aristocracy of Merida usinjx eleijant containers of sterling 
silver witli little spatnias {pajudas). also ol‘ silver, at¬ 


tach cil by 


they liseil to put a small 


amount oi chimd on the teeth.'* 

Depons observes: “The li(]uid which is expressed 


tVom the tobacco . 


• • 


is boiled to the consistency oi’ a 


syrup. It becomes by this means an object of j^rcat con- 
suni|)tion among the ])lanters of the interior ol’ Terra 
Firme, jirincipally in the part of \'arinas. 'Flic women 


have a small box, which they wear like a watch, sus¬ 
pended to one side at the end of a cord. Instead ol’ a key 
it is furnished with a little spoon, with which they help 
themselves from time to time of this juice, relishing it 
in their mouths like a sweetmeat. I'liis corresjionds to 
the chewing of tobacco among our sailors. " 

It is inteiesting to compare the abo\'c account with 
Hillings* (10) description of snuil-dipping among young 
ladies of fashion in N’irginia in the late lOth Century: 
“For snuir, the ladies have very nice round boxes with 
lids, which they always carry with them full of black 

^ mr % 

snutr highly but pleasingly tIavoF’cd. 'riiey also carry 
little brushes (M' sticks about three inches long with plia¬ 


ble ends: these they 



in the mouth, then dip into 


their snull’-box, and then place them in the mouth out¬ 
side ol the gums and rub earnestly for two or thrc'c 
minutes.*' He adds that one of’ the prettiest belles of 
\V inc‘heslcr askc'd him to dip with her, and a daughter 
of an cx-Governor of the State, “handing me a silver- 
tipped brush and opening a roscwvood snuif-box richly 
inlaid with gold, politely asked me to ‘dip* with her.**"' 


Cl 11 MO: NOW? 


A person using chim<) is usually said to “cat** {cumcr). 



although the word “chew" {mascar) is often used. A 
portion of chimo is called “a chew” {una mascada) as 
well as “a meal” {una comida) or lump or ball {bolca, 
derived from the vocabulary ol tobacco curing). 

A man offering another chimo usually says, '‘‘Coma 
chimo, compadrc/'' (“Eat chimo, old chap!”) (27). 

As might be expected in a custom as common as that 
of eating chimo in Andean \"enczuela, there is great 
variation in details of 1) method of use, 2) types of pack¬ 
aging, 3) buying and selling, 4) accessories of use, and 
5) beliefs and attitudes associated with chimo. 

Examination of these details will present a clear pic¬ 
ture of chimo as used in modern Venezuela. 


1. Method of use. An amount of chimo about the size 
of a pea is placed in the mouth with the index finger, to 


adhere to the inner surface of the lower front teeth.'* As 


the paste slowly dissolves, the saliva produced 
sharpness accumulates and must be expectorated. 



its 


If the paste be carried in a chimo box {eajeta), the 
chimo is removed with the tip of the forefinger; if in its 
original package {bqjotc), the amount wanted is either 
bitten off and transferred to the finger or is pinched off. 

A chimo user is seldom without a maseada in his 
mouth : he may consume as many as three bqjotcs a day 
(39). He takes it in the morning to prevent hunger 
I^angs, if he must wait some time for a meal {para que 
cl estoma^o aguantc). Dupouy (27) mentions the com¬ 
mon habit of sleej)ing with a pellet in the mouth. 

Chimo is an invariable part of all social gathering and 
observances: saints* days, weddings, baptisms, funerals, 


or community celebrations at Christir 
feasts of community patron saints, etc. 


Holv AV^eek 


Eewin (4-1) significantly describes the use and effect 
of chimo as reported by those who take it: “A very con- 
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siclerabk' Mda|)tatioii ot' tlic‘ organism must lia\t‘ takrri 
place to permit the absorption ot'lliis powei’l'iil nicotine 
preparation wliieb is taken i’re(|uently and in relatively 


strong doses.*' In this eonneedion, I should point out 
that \ arious types of ebimd are available, not all of them 
ot'capial sticnj^dh. C’bim(*) uuutsi) ov dulcc (mild or sweet) 
is not so irritating as ebim(') hrdvo or juerte (lieree or 
stronsr), which contains I’ewer mellowinu iriiiredients and 


is more toxie {'27). Chinn') made with irrao is said to be 
milder than that made with ashes and has a diflerent 
taste (o, ot)). .Moreover, if individuals may l)e aeeus- 
tomed to ehim(') tVoin inlaney. as has been re|)orted. and 
since the strength of the ehiiiK) can be chosen, tlu' adap¬ 
tation to which Lewin refers could be (piite gradual and 
less of a shock to the sN steni. 


'2. Chinn') made bv home manufacture 

or by the small [)rodueer. is wra})ped either in dried corn 
husk {corofo or hrozd ilc nid'r::) or in the dry sheath ma¬ 
terial of the banana or plantain stem {cdscdT'oii dc cepa 
dc cdinhur o dc pldtdiid). Chinn') may be folded into an 
oblong paekage {hqjdtc) with protruding ends which are 
folded in distincti\'e wavs, aeeordinu to the iisaLfc in 


various areas. Aj)proximale measurements of this tvpe 
are: elumd 1.1 inches long: wraj>|)ed paekage lengtli '2 
inches: overall length ol wra|)per material 3 to -I inches. 
Another paekage is bo.x shaped, ^vrapped in corn Imsk, 
tied with strands of husk. A[)proximate measurements 
arc 'J.l inches by I f inches by s/;) inch. 

M ass protlueeil ehiino is wra|)[)ed in waxed paper. In 
the IDK) s. trajisparent paper was used, and a sli[> with 
the brand-name was enclosed, d’odav, an opa<pie. hca\'y 
waxed paper witli the brand-name printed on it, is uti¬ 
lized. Approximate measurements are: length of ehinu) 


inches; o\erall length of wrapper material with 



twisted ends, 4 inches. The cliimo in this wrapper lias 
a much smaller diameter than that of primitive manu¬ 
facture. Dupouy (pers. comm.) learned that buyers of 
this type of chimo count on only two or possibly three 
chews a roll, fewer than formerly at the same price. 


\ 



these [lackages may be called bqjote, but those 
made with corn husk or banana or plantain material are 
referred to as bqjote cn hqja (jiackage in leaf). Purchasers 
of chimo in waxed naner usuallv ask simplv" for “a chimo’* 


chi 


nedo (ners. comm.) reports a variant form 


of packaging: chimo is sometimes wrapped in foil in 


Sucre State. V 


bojotes: “Not long ago the bqjote 


were tied with a single cord in long strings, and the 


chimocros went out to sell with these strings thrown 


across their shoulders. These bojotes were tied at both 
ends, and the strings had the form of ladders. These . . . 


were called chimo boeadillo'\ He adds that perhaps this 
name was given them because, in this wrapjiing, they 
resembled a sweet made with guavas, similarly wraiijied, 
called bocadUlo (a tasty morsel). 


o. Ihnjing and Selling. The most direct and casual 
wav in which chimo is sold, unless from the clu/noero's 
own house, is in the j)laza market of a town or even of 
a city like Merida. 

In the market, with everj'thing spread out on the 
ground, women who sit on the ground or men who use 


small s\.oo\'s{ban(juetas) sell chimo directly from the pot 
in which it was made. For each customer, they take 
some up on a paddle, smear it on wrapping material and 
fold it into the usual package. While waiting for cus¬ 


tomers, thev mav 

7 ^ ^ 


Ch i 


wrap a few bojotes and place them in 
a cloth at the side of the pot. 
may choose to sell wholesale to a shoj). 

[ 1!)] 


C’hiiiK) tiKiy be boujj^lit in several types of sli()[)s. i)erliai)s 
the most popular ot whieli is the (‘(u/i/x'sino's (eountry 
man's) substitute for a elub. the grog sliop (AoZ/V////;/), 


Mere he buys rupior (usually ii^iKirdicntc, licpior of poor 
(piality distilled from sugar eane) by the glass and [)lays 
dominoes at one of several rou<rh wooden tables. 


Other shops are the large provision store, the bodega. 
or the smaller, humlder general store eharacteristic of 


vill ages or eountry erossroads, the pidprria. These shops 
may sell either the pa[)er-wrapi)cd or the leaf-wrap{)ed, 
or both tyj)es of ehiim'). 

In Petare, a town on the edge of Caraeas, ehiim') was 


notieed in the Free Market at a general tobaceo stand 
by Cardona (17)- It was the paper-wrapped type and 
was ke[)t in a elosed glass jar “the way eandy is kept, 
so it won t melt (^/(77(7/7'.s‘<’) *. This preeaution is neces¬ 
sary, since chinu) rKiueties after about a month and is no 
longer usable, 

h'rom one cent (//// crn/diUf) in the firice of chinK') 

has increased to two and one-half cents {urta locita), or 
one-eighth ol' a bolivar (tadculated at standartl \'alue of 
twent}* cents). 

Since low cost for a highly cIlcH.dixe result has been a 
point in the populai-ity of chiimu we might speculate on 
its tuture should the price continue to rise or the (juan- 
tity in a i)(ij(dc go down further. \'alero (|)ers. comm.) 


obserxes that in 'rrujillo the younger men arc turning 
away Irom chirm) to cigarettes because t)f extensixe ad¬ 
vertising. \ enezuela pi’oduces sex cral l)rands. and ciga¬ 
rettes are sold singly as xvell as by the j)ack. 


I. ^Icri'ssorics. Accessories used xvitli chiim) are the 
chimo box ((Vz/V/u. literally “little box "; also called cura. 
chiinocra; cachito when made of horn) and the spatula 
{pa/pu'ln, paldica). 



The classic material of which chimo boxes are made is 
cow horn {cacho, cuerno de res). Tesser (pers. comm.) 
states tliat they also may be made from sections of cane 
or reed or made of small gourds. Seen here and there in 
use also are round metal boxes which oriffinallv held 
ointment or pills (27, *>9). 

Although chimo boxes vary in detail, sizes are rather 
constant—the diameter of a fpiarter to a silver dollar, 
even a little larger. 

Acosta Saignes (2), in an illustrated monograph, de¬ 
scribes the making of cow horn chimo boxes. He watched 
an elderly cajctcro at work and (picstioned him on each of 
twenty-seven operations. Working some ten hours a 
day, this man could produce about twenty co^jetas a 
week. He sold them for one bolivar apiece. All sizes are 
priced the same, since the smaller ones are harder to 
make. He sometimes sold to a shoi)keeper who asked 
a slightly higher price for them. 


\ cajctcro buy 


dt 


low price. His work 


material 


is slow and labo 


re<iuires ])atience and skill. 


Most cqjctcros are elderly^ men. 'I'heir only competitors 


liave been prisoners, who made chimo boxes until re¬ 
cently when there developed a tourist trade in birds and 
other novelties made of horn. 

The process of making chimo boxes is too com])licated 


describe 


boxes h 


and bottom, a shape obtained by pressing heated pieces 
of horn onto a wooden mold. These parts and the rims 
are made in (|uantitv and are then matched up. 

Each box consists of two similar halves fitted together 
and matched in horn-color. Thev are selected to fit a 

ft/ 

little tightly, as the chim(3 lubricates and loosens them. 

Not all boxes have convex sides; some light colored 
boxes are flat, adorned with simple patterns of circular 





incised lines made with a sharp fH)int and filled with red 
eolor. d'he pattern seems to be derived from the use of a 
coin to produce concentric circles or petal shapes, lioxes 
may also be inset with motluM’-of-pearl or other eon- 
trastirm material. 

'riie spatula {})alctic(i, pajucld), occasionally fastened 
to the ehimo box lid bv a eoi’d or chain (‘iT; lesser, 
pers. comm.), may be made of horn, wood, bone or sil¬ 
ver. It is utilized instead of the firijy^cr tip to ap|)ly chiiiK) 
to the teeth. Boxes with spatulas are decorated, usually 
by a local jeweller, with inlaid or a[)[)li(jued designs in 
silver to match the chain by which tlic S|)atula is attached. 
Phis type of box is a luxury. 

A special kind of box is made from the tif) of the horn 
and is called co/iii'oio in 'I'rujillo State (\'alcro, pers. 

comm.) but cd//i.Wu in Lara State (27). Shapes adapted 

to the Ibrm of the material are made—birds, fishes (called 
canhc) and other animals. 

'I'hese zoomorphic boxes are prepared in two halves. 


so skill I 111 ly joined as to appear as one 



a n d 


are 


highly jiolished. d'hey are engagingly carved with round 
eyes and wings, etc., drawn with a minimum of lines. 

Pinedo (pcMS. comm.) states that these lioxes are made 
only for sale to collectors of curiosities or to tourists and 
are not meant for actual use. On the other hand, \'alcro 
(pers.comm.), describing their manufact uie. adds matter- 
of-faclly, “W'hen the maker has a little artistic skill, he 
car\es a box in the form of a bird or animal.*’ '■ 

ChiiiK) boxes are carried bv men usually in a trouser 
pocket. Unless they have a pocket in the dress, women 
wrap the box in a handkerchief and tuck it into the 

bosom. 

Occasionally, when placing chiuK* in a box, a user will 
add a freshly plucked aromatic leal “to give a better 


flavor’*. One leaf, obserxed in Bocond (81>), was said to 





be orozvs (identity uncertain; l^ittier lists two plants 
of this name, both of the Asclepiadaceae and both with 
attributed medicinal properties for the respiratory tract). 
Other leaves added are rose geranium {ai'oma, Pehu'gon- 
ium odo7’atissunum), sweet marjoram {jnqjorana. Origan¬ 
um M({jorana), sweet basil {albahaca, Ocimum Pasiliciim) 
(\"alero, pers. comm.) and curia (Jusiicia caracasana). 
(See note on curia.) 

It may be of interest to add to this description of the 
chimo box and its use a commentary by Hiram Bingham 
(11) who met an old man in Acarigua, Portuguesa State. 
“He pulled out of his pocket a little horn box about as 
large as a walnut. It was partly filled with a nasty black 
nicotine paste which is made hereabouts by mixing the 
essence of tobacco with a mineral salt found in Los An- 
des. With a small stick picked up from the ground, he 
extracted a bit of paste the size of a pea and carefully 
scraped it off on the back of his upper front teeth. This, 
he assured me, was far better than smoking. 1 found that 
the use of this paste is (juite common in the towns on the 
eastern slope of the Andes." 

Here is a case of first liand observation |)lus evidence 
of some reading or other enquiry. The details of the 
stick and the upper front teeth may be in error or may 
be an example of a variant of the usual procedure, but 
illustrate the difficulty of getting consistent information 
on a folk custom. 


5. Beliefs and Attiiudes. The whole field of the use 
of tobacco is irn olved in a consideration oi' beliefs and 
attitudes regarding chimo, because ])arallels are to be 
found in chewing, smoking and snuffing tobacco. There 
are also similarities with the use of coca {Knjihroa'ylon 
Cuea) and other narcotic drugs of South America. 

A chimo user, for example, asked why he eats chimo. 



replies that it [)revents hunger and i’atigue. Like coca 
users, he ean delay or even omit breakfast, if he has his 
little meal {cumidita) of ehimd, lie ean do more work 
and stave ofl‘exhaustion if he has a ehew {niascuda) in 
his mouth. 

Chimd users insist that it is a “healthy habit {vicio)." 
It enjoys, furthermore, a major role among household 
remedies. Some of its a[)plieations inelude: to stop a 
eoLigh, relieve headaehe, eure dysentery and toothaehe: 
it is said also to be good for asthma, inHuenza, stomac'h- 
aehe and aehes in the limbs (‘JO, *27 ; Tesser, pers. eomm.). 
In most of these eases, ehimd is applied to the aHeeted 
[)arL. Folk medieine suggests, too, the taking of a little 


ehimd after getting ehilled or wet to avoid eatehing eold 
(*27). Identieal eures are attributed similarly to ehewing 
or smokiruz tobaeco. 


Common also to ehimd and tobaeeo in general is the 
belief that it proteets and preserves the teeth. Diaz (*2 t) 
reports: “The eustom of eleaning the teeth with tobaeeo 
keeps them white and preserves them against deeav.** 


Dupouy (*27) asserts: “'I'here are those who elean their 
teeth with ehim<') beeause, aeeording tt)eommon advice, 
it results in very ])retty teeth. In Merida, they believe 
that it proteets the teetli as well." Hillings (10), speak¬ 
ing of young ladies in \’irginia who dip snuff, eomments 
that “tobaeco sweetens the mouth." How is it, then, 
that the teeth of a popular saint of the Andean region, 
are blaek ^ A mueh-<juoted eouplet about him— 
many of similar eontent—iioes as follows: 


amontr 


S(ni linn to rieni\ 

J ivne 'e liocono- 
( on sus (hentes ne^ros 
l)e comer c hi mo. 

Saint lienedict is cominir. 
Coming Jrom liocono — 
/f'//// his teeth all black 
From eating chimb. 

[ •-> -n 





Since Saint Benedict has them, must it not be assumed 
that black teeth from eating chim(3 are usual, accepted— 
even desirable ? The fact seems to lie somewhere between 
black and white, according to Valero (pers. comm.), who 
points out that man}" people do not clean their teeth, 
and that, tlierefore, the tobacco stains and discolors them 
without actuall}7 turning them black. 

A well known use of chirnd is mentioned by Reichel- 
DolmatofF (pers. comm.) in describing chimo (there 
called chimu) in Colombia. He tells of buying it in the 
market in Cucutfi for use in extracting the grub of Dcr- 
matobia hominis {gusano dc monte or nnchc), the human 
botdy. The grubs burrow under the skin to develop. 
(Other species of Derrnatobia infest animals). The botdy 
is widely distributed in tropical America. 

Oumilla(31), writing of the Orinoco basin in the 18th 
Century, gives explicit directions—the same as are used 
today—for removing the grub with the use of chimo: 
“In the center of the indamed swelling . . . will always 
be seen a kind of water that the grub emits ... on it, 
chimo is put, which is the quintessence of tobacco, and 
lacking chimo, put on it chewed tobacco, with which the 
grub is poisoned . . . then, pressing the flesh with the 
two thumbs, at some distance from the grub (so as not 
to mash it) and giving a hard squeeze, the grub leaps 
out, whole, and all that needs to be done is to heal the 
hollow it leaves. . . .*' 

V^ene/uelan country folk believe that there is some- 
thing in chimo, chewing tobacco and powdered tobacco 
that kills the grub. What actually happens is that the 
air supply is interriqjted. 

There are other uses of chimo connected with the 
world of insects and other venomous pests, and the same 
uses are mentioned in connection with chewing tobacco. 
Chimo, for example, is applied to the stings of scorpions, 

[25] 





centipctles, wasps, spiders and bees. It is also reported 
to be a cure for snake bite (17, -7). 

Because it is thought so generally valuable, many 
countr}’ pco|)le who do not use chiind carry it to cure 
wounds and for insect bites (Dupou}’, y)crs. comm.). 

Chimd not only cures but also protects; its odor is 
thouglit to frighten away snakes, wild animals and in¬ 


sects, and if some is held in the mouth, safety is assured 
(27). Further, if a man beo\ crtakcn by a foreboding of 

ev 



, his chimd wards oik evil spirits. Country peojde 
going to and from their little plots oi’cultivation {conu- 
cos) habituall}" carry chimd tor these reasons, as well as 
to consume it (\ alcro, pcrs. comm.). 


These uses of chim(') are reminiscent of the role of 
tobacco smoke in cures cflected by witch doctors ((>()). 
Medicine becomes ma<ric in folk beliefs about the cura¬ 


tive powers of chinKi. Tesser (pcrs. comm.), listing ills 
which it su{)posedly helps, ailds that if cliimd is apj)lied 
to the atllicted part in the form of a cross, its ellicacy is 
believed to be incrcasc<l. Magic takes over when chiriK) 
is used to counteract the evil eye {nial dc qjo )—an idea 


that 'Pesser (pcrs. comm.) achanccs witliout details, 
(d'his is the only mention of c\'il eye encountered in the 
course of my investigation, although belief in it is com¬ 
mon in \'ene/ucla. 'Phe reason lies probably in reluctance 
of individuals to discuss the suj)ernatural.) 

A magic use of chinu') is describetl by Du; )ouy (27). 
On (iood Friday night, river waters, said to be “slee;)- 
ing", are “awakened ' by an exorcist who, after kec|)ir)g 
chinu) in the mouth, throws it into the river. lie adds 
that just as there is the “|)rayer of tobacco ", so among 
china') users there are heliefs in its magic proj)erties. 


.Attitudes towartl china') are ditlicult to evaluate ex¬ 
cept by re|)catcd contacts in an atmos|)here oi' mutual 




coriHclence. Short, random interviews elicit everything 
from condemnation (even from users) to uncritical 
approval. 

It is generally agreed that using chimo is “a dirty 
habit’’, because of the necessity of spitting dark saliva 
at frequent intervals. Because today it is employed by 
the lower income, largely rural population, it has be¬ 
come synonymous with the life that these jjeople lead 
—simple and spare—in contrast to the life of privilege 
and sophistication regarded as upper class and urban. 

Older chimo users defend the liabit. An old lady in 
Bocono called it a “healthy vice”. She said that she had 
used it all her life and felt younger every day (th)). A 
man in Bocono pointed to another man no longer young, 
leading a laden donkey {burro) up a hilly street. “Look 
at him, a strong, vital man (pa/o dc hombre). He eats 
chimo. He ought to give some to the poor burro. I..ook 
at me. I’ve been eating chinnS all my life; my mother 
rubbed it on my gums, before 1 had a single tooth. And 
I can walk all the way up the mountain, nearly to the 
paramo (very high, cold region) and not be tired!” 

'Fhose who take chimb seem to develop the same kind 
of fond attitude to the habit that pipe smokers feel for 
a certain pipe or mixture of tobacco. Similarly, there 
seems to exist a kind of induluent admiration of the 


elderlv 


habit 


M ariano Picbn-Salas (49) recaptures in a series of es¬ 
says his youth in Merida. In one revealing vignette, he 
tells of an old man on his deathbed, a soldier who had 


served with Simon Bolivar. Gathered in the room were 
his nephews. 

One of his nephews asked him if he wanted anything more, 
and the reply could not have been more to the point. Bring me 
my cajeta de chimo so that I can enjoy a last chew. It's the only 
pleasure left to an old man of ninety years.’ I'be Colonel died 
on his rawhide bed, near his fighting cock and his Ayacucho 





sword. Hefort* he died, he stained the wall with his lui^xc ex¬ 
pectorations of chimd; and I could feel as onl}’ beautiful the way, 
almost animal, virile, still filled with life and with violent blood, 
in which the old man yielded liimself. I was then a vounir doc- 
tor recently j^raduated, with my eye glasses, my atfected larifruapre 
and my bit of |>edantry, and I felt myself very small before this 
old man—representative of a superior race, with a {ireat deal of 
^taharo en la vejiga" —who was dyinj^ before our eyt‘S. 


Caki' II 

l*arL I 1 of this paper deals witli the appearance of' 
cliinio in the \"ene/iielan .Andes and its persistence to 
tlie present day. 

ddierc are at least two theories to account tor the 
presence in the remote past and the use today of’cliiuid 
in this area. One of' these theories is based on the asso- 
eiation of chinid with coca and its techni(iucs and the 
similarities in efteet of'the two narcotics, d'he other de¬ 
pends on the metliod of making chim(') arul tobacco con¬ 
centrate, and the similarities of these two tobacco 
products. 


Hef'ore these* specific problems are considered, it may 
be helpful to review facts about narc'otics in general and 
tobacco in particular. 

dob acco {Xicotinnci Tahacum) contains as its active 
princif>le the highly toxic alkaloid nicotine ((>)• 

Lewin (4-1) writes: “b'rom the first beginning of our 
knowledge of man, we find him cousumitig substances 
of no nutritive value, but taken for the sole purpose of' 
producing for a certain time a feeling of contentment. 


ease, and comfort. . . . d'hese substances have formed a 
bond of'union between men of'opposite bemis[)beres, tbe 
uncivili/ed and tbe civilized." 

According to C^ooper (‘JO) : ‘*()l'thc various aboriginal 
South American stimulants and narcotics, alcoliolic 
beverages and tobacco have the widest distribution, beinir 





practical 1}" coterminous with gardening. 


At the 


present time tobacco is used in one form or another and 
for one jmrpose or another by nearly all the Indian tribes 
of Middle and South America from Honduras to Cape 
H orn.“ He points out two dominant trends in use: 
marked tribal and territorial ex{)ansion and equally 
marked secularization, and he concludes : “Early use was 
almost exclusively magico-religious and/or medicinal, 
but in some regions, as in the West Indies, was pretty 
surely secular and hedonic as well.'* * 

Columbus was offered tobacco leaves along with other 
articles bv Indians off'San Salvador in 149*2: not know- 
ing what they were, he threw them away. Later, one 
of his scouts learned from the Indians how to smoke the 
leaves (JH). 

I'he general trend from ceremonial to hedonic use 
however, is largely post-Columbian and is due primarily 
to European influence (*20).' 

The use of tobacco by man must be of great antiquity. 
“Native of tropical America," .\mes (G) writes “it is 
unknown in the wild state. . . . The use of the leaves as 
a smoking material, as a masticatory, and in the form of 
snuff, and the knowledge of the necessary fermentation 
to convert the leaves into an acceptable condition, mani¬ 
fests great anticpiity for it as a narcotic." 

Of some 41 species of tobacco, only two seem to have 
been used commonly in the past and are cultix ated at 
present: A^. Tabacuui and N. rustica (41). Brooks (15) 
reports: “The nicotine content of tobacco is highly \ ari- 


able and must have been greater as used by aborigines 
than today after a long development of tobacco with low 
nicotine content. . . . This, coupled with deep inhalation 
of smoke, may cxjjlain in part the narcotic effect of' to¬ 
bacco upon American primitives as reported by earl}’ 
observers." 
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Among most primitive South .American tribes of the 
present, tobacco is not the only narcotic in use. It is 
often employed witli coca or as an alternative to coca; 
it is utilized in one form or another as an alternative to 
several other nareoties, all of plant origin, or to primi- 
tivelv made alcoholic be\ cranes. 


l''rom tobacco in general to ehim<'> in particular is a 
short, yet not a simple, stcf). 

I'jarly accounts of primitix e Aiulean N’enezuelan tribes 
who used chinuKire meagre, and thev x arv consideiahlv 
in detail. A carefully researched contemporary account 
is that of .Veosta Saignes (1). In describing tiie culture 
of the pre-Columbian d'imoto-Cuicas, lie relies largely 
on the earlv chroniclers and the work of Jahn and recent 
writers among \"ene/uelan authorities. Acosta Saignes 
lists cliinK) (and urao) among the iiulustries of the 


'I’imoto-Cuicas and indicates that thc-re was extensive 
communication and trading among tribes of a large area. 


In another monograph (*2), he explains the jirocess by 
which smoked tobacco could have been transformed to 
the licked type, of which chirnd is an example. “Why 
was chiim') found only in the N enc/uelan Andes and pos- 
siblv in their {leriphcryTo answer that <iuestiori, we 
remember the caistom of cliewing coca or Ikujo mixed 
witli lime, in the Andean culture area. This trait was 
extended to the Wme/uclan coast as an ex|>ansion of 
the- Andean culture. In the case of chirnd, we sec a con¬ 
trary mox ement: tobacco, characteristic oi the lowlands, 
ascends to the mountain r'ange, to the d'imolo-Cuica 
area. Hut the f)lienomenon does not limit itsell’ to the 
ascent but also the tobacco on being mixed with unio or 
other alkaline substance to obtain chim<'), siiTiply made 
use of the mixing system which was customarv with coca 


or hiuju. W’e ai'c ... in the presence of a coterminous 


cultural complex: there descends from the Andes the 
habit ot‘chewing coca mixed with an alkalizer: and there 
ascends from the lowlands tobacco which is no longer 
smoked, to cliew with the addition of an alkaline sub- 
stance as if it were eoca. In Colonial times were added 
to this the receptacles in which the preparation is car¬ 
ried and the use of cowhorn in which to store the prod¬ 


uct. 


It 
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M ason (IS) also feels that, as with tobac 


use 


and 


nicpies. Fie comments that, in the western Amazon basin, 
tobacco is either licked or chewed: “This is doubtless 
due to the coca-chewing habit of the Andean highlands, 
many of these tobacco-licking tribes also chewing the 
coca leaf.'' ^ 

The link between chimb and tobacco concentrate is a 
very close one, and it introduces a second theory con- 
cerninu chimb in the Venezuelan Andes. 


Tobacco concentrate {arnbU) is made and used by two 
widely separated groups of primitive Indians. One group 
is composed of tribes (notably the Witoto and Bora, but 
including the .Iivaro, Carnpa and Piro) of the western 
Amazon basin. The other group (notably the Kogi or 
Cagaba, Ika and Sanka) is located in the Sierra Nevada 
de Santa Marta, in northeasternmost Colombia; their 
generic name is Arhuaco (20). 

The method of making tobacco concentrate of these 
tribes is essentially that of making chimb, although the 
product may be either a thick liquid or a ])aste. 

The utilization of tobacco concentrate among them 



runjres from tribal ceremonial to interpersonal ceremonial 
to hedonic. In this range of use, it differs from chimo, 
which is employed purely for pleasure, except in a very 
few cases. 

Accounts oi' making tobacco concentrate by the Kogi 


and their 


hboi 


Hosa (,) t), whose general description of the Arhuaco 
of the Sieri'a Nevada de Santa Marta is both early and 
extensive, refei’s to the cultivation of tobacco vet does 
not tlescribe its use as a concentrate. 

.\n early account by Hrettes who began to ob¬ 

serve the Kogi (he calls them the Kaggaba) in IStU and 


{)ublished his rcf)ort in describes the use of tobacco 

concentrate but not its inanui’acturc. In fact, he seems 
not to have known exactly what it was. Hrettes calls 
the mutual use of tobacco concentrate “the gr'ceting 
machine” and describes goui’ds with tops which contain 
“a sort of honey [or translation could be ‘syrup'J mixed 


with nicotine, called fidoi or mouai. . . . Wdien two In¬ 
dians meet they first tell each other all the news each 
gathered on his journey. . . . During the conversation 
the salute is made; it consists of this: (they first ex¬ 
change a few coca leaves, putting them into each other's 
bag). X takes his container of honey and nicotine and 
gives it to Z. Z gives his to X. 'fhe two open the con¬ 
tainers, rapidly put the end of a finger two or three tiiTics 
into the honey, put their fingers into their mouths, close 
the containers and radurn them. " 

'fhat this “honey and nicotine” of' Hi’cttes is the 
tobacco concentrate under discussion is borne out by 
M ason's (l.‘i) description of the Arhuaco use of tobacco 
concentrate. In referring to the meeting atul exchange 
of gourds, however, he says the tobacco mixture is only 
touched to the lij)s and that freiiuently the men simply 
go through the motions. 
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Brettes* “greeting inacliine*' is a good example of in¬ 
terpersonal ceremonial use of tobacco. 

Reichel-DolmatofF (51), writing about 50 years later 
than Brettes, omits this usage in his description of salu¬ 
tations, mentioning only the exchange of coca leaves. 
He seems to refer, however, to meetings within the vil¬ 
lage, while Brettes suggests that a journey is involved; 
perhaps the full ceremony took place only in the special 
case of an absence of some duration. 

The preparation of tobacco concentrate among the 
modern Kogi is described briefly by Beichel-Dolmatoff 


rhev cook tobacco leaves for hours and 


obtain a concentrated thick 


T 


they mix 


and sagu and keei 


bash container (fai/n) covered with a similar but larger 


one. 


With the timrernail thev take 


of this paste and rub it on the teeth and gums when 
thev chew coca. “ 

Sagil is jMcu'cinta arundinacea, West Indian arrow- 
root. Uscateiiui (08). describing this same process, uses 


(So 


He also savs that the 


id tobacco preparation is called mo or chi 


Accounts of the preparation and use of tobacco con¬ 
centrate in the western Amazon basin are complete and 
redect first hand observation. Of many observers, 
Schultes (55) gives the most detailed account, adding 
botanical as well as ethnological information. 

It will be noted that the preparation by the Kogi and 
the \Vitoto is essentially the same. Usciitegui ((>8) states 


bes 


lart geographically, have 
He speculates on possible 


but 


The W^itoto, he points out, live tod 
of Colombia and adjacent Peru. 
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boom, they tied iVom \ irtu;d enslavement, and sidlered 
miielj eultiiral ilisintegration. 'Idie Hora, a kindred tribe 
with many ol'tlie same eiistoms. ha\ e preserv'd more of 
tlieir indij^enous eidtiire. 

In \iew of these eireiimstanees, it is interesting to 
eompare Wdiitren s (r>S) aeeount of the making (d'tol)aeeo 
eoneentrate and its use as lie obser\’ed it in 1 DOS-1 POt), 
and other early reports, with that ofSelmltes. 

Selmltes (.).')) introdiiecs his aeeount ol the making ol’ 
tobaeeo eoneentrate among the W'itoto of the Colombian 
Amazonia with a brief resume of its use and that of 
eoea by this tribe. 

"It is applied to the tip of the tongue with a small 
stick. ... It is usually kept in containers made of half 
the fruit of the wild cdcao {'riicohroiiKi ^'Iciucii m Karsten) 

. . . . Oeeasionally (this) u////^/7 can be kc[)t in containers 
of glass or tin, l)ut the Indians think that the wild C(ir(io 

i ^ 

shell contains something sweet that impro\es the flavor 
of the anihll. For this reason, it is jireferred to any othei’ 


kind of container. 


There is a close eonneetion be¬ 


tween the use of tobaeeo and of eoea among the Witoto 
. . . . As pre{)ared by them and others, eoea has a more 
or less salty taste and is pale green; it is always prepareti 
as a fiowder. 'Phe toasted leaves of I^lruthrod'nlort ('occi 
Lam. are pulverized in a hollowed log and the resultant 
powder is mixed with well-sifted ashes of the lea\es of 
l/anu/io {('ccropia L.) and with the ashes of other 

species of the same genus. A tahlespoonful or more . . . 
of this mixture is taken at intervals during the dav. It 


is true that at times eoea is lakc*n witliout tobacco and 
that arnh'd is used at times by those who are not eoea- 
ehewers. Ilowex ei’, usually a little arnh'd is placed on the 
tij) ol the tongue just l)efore taking eoea.'* 

\V itoto women do not use eoea. but some use auddd, 
ac'cording to .Schultes', even during pregnancy, when 




there are many prohibitions—an interesting detail, since 
Whiffen reported that women were prohibited the use 
of tobacco in an}^ form. 

The preparation of arnb'il is described by Schultes as 
follows: “The preparation ambil is interesting, because 
it shows another example of the use of alkaline ashes 
with a narcotic-alkaloid, a custom widely spread in many 
parts of the world. 'Fhe W^itoto cultivate \icotiana 
Tabacum very carefully, sowing it in the plots of yuca 
{Manihot csculenta Crantz). Only the largest and greenest 
leaves of the lower part of the plant are selected for mak¬ 
ing nmbil. One or two basketfuls of leaves are placed in 
a clay vessel which is usually three-quarters full of water. 
This mixture is placed on a pile of firewood, where it 
boils for six or eight hours, sometimes more. The mouth 
of the vessel is covered with a large leaf to lessen evapora¬ 
tion. When the extract is thickening and the evaporation 
slows up, the fire is put out and the extract is allowed to 


cool. 


rii 


he residue of the tob 


leaves is remo\ ed by 


hand, and all the excess juice is squeezed out. Before 
the extract concentrates to make a thick syrup or in some 
cases a paste, the anib'd is taken out of the vessel and, 
while being carefully stirred, is mixed with alkaline salts. 

“These salts are prepared by evaporating water which 
has been poured over and drained through the ashes of 
various plants commonly used for this purpose. A huge 
forest tree of the genus Ijccythis ... is probably the 
most used source of alkaline ashes. Among other plants 
whicli are used now and then in the preparation of these 
ashes are two palms: a Baefris and a Chamacdorea. The 
stem and leaves of the Chamacdorea . . . and the 3 "oung 
shoots of the Badris . . . are reduced to ashes. 

“There are small variations in the method ol‘j^reparing 
W itoto ainbd. In El isneanto, for example, during the 
boiling, two avocado {Pcrsca americaria Mill) seeds are 
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luklcd to the tohaceo leaves. . . . Some iiulividuals adtl 
yueastareh ... to the tohaeeo extraet to<^ive it a firmer 
eoiisisteney. Oeeasionally. eriide siij^ar (Sacchanun oj/irl- 
luiruni. li.) . . . also is added to sweeten the mixture. 

“'riie Wdtoto generally |)re{)are the uw////at rii^ht, two 
or three persons stayiriij awake to tend the fire and stir 
the extraet. Sometimes, however, the makin<r o\' ainlj'il 
takes plaee durin<x the day. d'here is no speeial day or 
time for the preparation ot‘ this nareotie. Moreo\cr, no 
ceremony takes |)laee during the [)rej)aration, and an\’ 
man of the tribe can do it. 

generally keeps for four or fi\ e months. .After 
this time, if not usetl it is thrown out. and a new supply 
is made. 

Schultes eomments in eonelusion that the Wdtoto as¬ 
sert that the Bora prepare and use atuhil as they do hut 
ha\e a ritual in c'onneetion with its ()re[)aration. He 
(pioles Wdiiflen in some detail eoneerning ceremonial 
uses of (imh'tl (see note f). 

Comparison of Schultes' description of W'itoto ambil- 
making with that of nu) and chinu”) shows that both 
process and product are strikingly similar, e\ en to the 
detail of the use o[' ccniada made from the ashes of cer¬ 
tain preferred [)lants. 

From the examples here given it is evident that there 
is a close connection between the tobacco concentrate of 
|)rimiti\es and the ehinu) of non-Indian, ci\ilized i)eople.^ 


ddiere remain the (picstions of how and when chimb 
appeared in tlie \ ene/.uelan tides. 

.As to ’’when" : on the basis of jiresent knowledge of 
the prehistory of this area, this cannot be answered with 

anv eertaintv. It is known, howe\er. that it arrived in 

% ^ 

pre-Columbian times and. by the time it was observed 
by early chroniclers, was a conspicuous culture trait of 




vVnclean tribes of the Merida, Trujillo and Tfiehira area. 

The “how"' admits of more tlian one tlieory. Two 
possibilities espeeially present themselves when [pertinent 
cireumstances are considered. 

Chimd could have evolved throu<rh the contact oi’ a 
lowland tobacco-use with the coca-complex, as described 
by Acosta Saignes. Or it could have resulted from a 
transmission ambtl techniejues, including this tobacco 
concentrate itself, to which it bears so close a likeness. 

V 

This latter possibility involves first of all the question of 
tribal contacts. Aguado (;>), describing trading in vrao 
in the Venezuelan Andes, rci'ers to extensive intertribal 
commerce preceding the D iscovery. Acosta Saignes (1) 
lists commerce among prehistoric culture traits of the 
area, referring particularly to urao and cotton mantles 
as trade articles. That there were strong intertribal con¬ 
tacts throughout an extensive area of both Colombia and 
\"enezuela (some substantiated by archaeological disco^ - 
eries of common elements of culture) is stated in Metraux 
and K irchhoff‘'s (45) account of Colombian Indians. 

The question of contact between tribes brings up an¬ 
other factor: ease or difficulty of access between groups. 

'riie topography of northern Colombia and northwest¬ 
ern V’^enezuela comprises mountain ranges separated by 
river valleys. Some of these valleys provide a way to 
the sea. others to the lowlands of the Maracaibo basin. 

'Idle \^enezuelan Andes are an extension of the Cordil¬ 
lera which runs the leniith of the Pacific coast of South 


America. This range bifurcates as it enters \'enezuela. 
one branch to the east, the Sierra or Cordillera de Merida. 
One continues north aloni? the Venezuela-Colombian 


border, the Sierra de Perija (which trends near the Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta). 


The Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta is geographically 
and geologically distinct from the Andes, separated liy 





the Maixclalcnii River in the soiitli and the C’esar Ki\'cr 

iL 

in the southeast. It lias an area of some ■>,()()() s(]iiare 
miles, and its axis runs approximately east-west, in con¬ 
trast to the approximately north-south axis ol’the Andc’s 

(10, IT, (■►!). 

d'he Ko<^i ol' the Sierra \ e\ ada de Santa Marta occupy 
a lens-shaped territory, the lon^ axis of which runs east- 
west, situatetl hack I’rom the sea coast to its north anti 
west, with a hand of civili/ation hetween them and the 
sea. \ arious ^roujis of the Koi^i are located in smi 



settlements alon^ rixers and on the slopes (l.S, 47, ol). 
'There was a mijxration of Kogi about IHTo (ol); this may 
exjilain, in |);irt, discrepancies hetween early and more 
recent accounts ol these Indians and their ncighhors. 

Considering this to|)ogra|)hy, it is not dilliciilt to imag¬ 
ine the relatix cease of communication in |)re-C\)lumhian 
times hetween the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta and 
the \'ene/uelan Andes; the trend of the mountains and 
their valleys wonld oiler easy access to men on Toot. 
Isven totlay, there arc traces of ancient roads, some with 
iiaving, leading in many directions (l.‘l). 


A final factor in a consideration (jf transmission of a 
culture trait is archaeological ev idence. 

Artifacts indicate that the Indians of Colomliia may 
have hcen culturally more ad\ anced than those of \'ene- 
/uela (() ! ), 'Thev would, theieforc, have hcen more likcdv 
to take the initiative in cstahlishing communication and 
introducing their cultui’e traits. 


\costa Saignes (pers. comm,) points out the 



scarcity of informat ion on migrations, jiarticularly of the 
Cioajiro, In llKVI', however, he exjilorcd a large shell 
mound in the (ioajiro area which was peculiar in con¬ 
taining ceramic ware of high (|uality, similar to some 


found inColomhia hv Reichel-1 )ohnatoir. 'This similarit v 




leads Ueichel-Dolmatod’ to believe that there were mi¬ 
grations towards \"eneziiela by way of the Cesar River. 

That northern Colombia is an important crossroads re¬ 
gion is now aecepted by authorities (4-2). 

One proven transmission by way of northern Colombia 
is that of maize. From Middle America “according to 
current beliefs of experts on the ‘intermediate area', it 
spread south and east, reaching western Venezuela by 
way of Colombia" (69). Wagner (64) found charred 
maize cobs—some with grains—in her Carache, Venezue¬ 


la, excavations. These were identified by Mangelsdorf 
and Cutler as belonging to the races of Polio, Huevito 


1 / 


varieties 


m 


r 
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specimens were 


“quite primitive and could be the wild ancestor of the 
modern race Polio and obviously relate to those of An¬ 
dean Colombia" (30). 

If maize could be transmitted, wh}" not tobacco, es¬ 
pecially tobacco in a particular form ? 

Reichel-l)olmatoff(pers. comm.) says: “I am inclined 
to think [use of tobacco concentrate] is an old aboriginal 


but 1 ad 


1 


have no. proof. . . . There can be no doubt that prehis¬ 
toric contacts between the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta 
and the Andean regions of Venezuela were 1‘airh" close 


. . . . The trait might have passed over the Sierra de 
Perija and the Yuco Indians (who use coca) might have 
been the intermediaries." 

In summary, it can be said that chimo appeared in the 
Venezuelan .Vndes at an early date and definitely was 
there in pre-Columbian times; and that it may have ap¬ 
peared from the lowlands (transformed by contact with 
the coca comple.x ol‘ the highlands) or have been trans¬ 
mitted.from the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta bv tribes 
who made and used ambU, a concentrate practically iden¬ 
tical to chimo as known at present. 




“How"' aiul “wlien" are provocative (piestions, hut 
the reinarkahle characteristic ol’chirno is the i)crsistcncc 
ol'a primitive itietliod ot’prcj)aration and form overjy^cuer- 
ations of use hy indi\ iduals idcritilicd witli modern civili¬ 
zation who arc neitlicr primitive nor Indian. 

'True. cliiiiK) has altered in actual use. ft is used tor 
personal pleasure, not ceremonially—urdess one man's 
otlcring his chimd to another can be considered a rem¬ 
nant of inter[)ersonal ceremony. For everv campcsino 
who buys a hqjotc wraf)pcd in leaf, there are others who 
buy it in trademarked sticks. It is sold in modern shops 
as well as in markets or hy the chimacrus themseh es. 

According to \hdero (pers. comm.), whose interest in 
folklore may color his of)inion, the yoimger people make 
little use of chimd, partly because of the a\ailahility of 
cigarettes and partly because any tiling “native" is 
scorned, whereas anvthinii introduced is “smart ". He 


adds. ne\'ertheless, that there are still many rural people, 
young and old—including some cultivated j)eople of both 
sexes—who use chimi'i in \"enezuela. 

Chimo and its counterfiart, tohac*co conctuitrate, are 
known to have been employed at hast for about dOO 
years. Dupouy (27). writing in the early lit.jO's, states 
that the use of chiuK) has spread widely from the lands 
of Venezuela's Timoto-Chiicas, the area of its apparent 

oriL»'in. 


(.'hinid could be disap[)caring gradually in the general 
population to [lersist in siiecialized groups alone, much as 
t he use of snuir and chewinif tobacco has waned. Wdial- 


c\er the case, this unusual tdrm of tobacco has had one 
of the longest arul most interesting histories in human 
utilization of Adco//u//(z Tabacnin. 
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Notes—Part I 


1. Licking. Ramon y Rivera, authority on \’^enezuelan folklore, 
questions the word ^Mickinj;"'. He says (pers. comm.)i In ^^ny case 
it is not "licking' but "teething'-— chupado (sucked)—since to lick any¬ 
thing the tongue is protruded, and this is not done." 

At the risk of seeming to quibble, I cite a dictionary definition : 
""lick — pass the tongue over" (Webster's New W’orld Diet., College 
Rd., 1964). According to this definition the tongue need not be pro¬ 
truded. I simulated the use of chimb by applying a pea-sized bit of 
soft caramel to the inner surface of the lower teeth. In rny experience, 
the tongue continually passes over the dissolving material and thus 


may be said to " lick’' it. By contrast, in snutf-dipping, the powdered 
tobacco is placed in the mouth between gum and cheek, where it is 
sucked, not licked or chewed (34). 


"2. Alkalizing agents. Xicotiana 'Fabacurn contains the alkaloid nico¬ 
tine. Unlike some other alkaloids, nicotine does not require an alka- 
lizer to free it. Laboratory tests, however, show that the presence 
of an alkalizing agent accelerates and intensifies the action ot the 

j % 

alkaloid on the human organism (32). 


Lewin (4l) reports: ""W^e are here once more confronted with the 
remarkable practice of adding alkaline substances to stimulating or 
narcotic remedies. . . this is done in the case of. . . coca and betel 
and also in that of tobacco. Reoples of all kinds have instinctively 
found the most suitable means of setting free the active elements of 

the plant and enabling them to pass into the organism." 

With chimb, the alkalizing agents used are water in which plant 
ash has been soaked to make lye {cernada\ urao (sesquicarbonate of 
soda) and bicarbonate of soda. 

The use of ash from plant material is a common addition to tobacco. 
Lewin cites several instances in the Old W^orld, especiallv in the case 


of snutf and chewing tobacco, l^lant ash is also a New W orld additive 


to tobacco and other narcotic subst; 


(55, 63). 


3. Urao. I'rao (also jurao, liurao^f xurao^ sescjuicarbonate of soda, 
tlie trona of Africa) is found in the bed ot a lagoon at Lagunillas, 
near the city of Merida, I'achira State. It has been in use—not ex¬ 
clusively with chimb—since pre-Columbian times and is reported to 
be nearly exhausted (l : Venez. Minis, de Fomento, pers. comm.). 

The urao —a grayish or yellow-gray, water-soluble, alkaline-tasting 
substance, occurs in lenticular layer formation of varying thickness. 
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A wlutc (lc[)cisit of unknown composition aiul the mineral jraylussite 
cover tlie (9). 

Coda/zi ( 19 ). writinff of \’enezuela in the 19th Centurv. savs the 

^ ^7 m 

Indians remove the urao by divirif^ four or live fathoms deep. Metraiix 
and Kirehotf (43) ^ive details of use at the time of the Conquest: 
"‘ rhe Indians living at Lake durao in the \ enezuelan Andes cut 
through two layers ol’ deposits in the lake bottom to obtain chunks 
of sodium carbonate (Junio), 'They used it as a salt substitute on food, 
they mixed it with coca (?) in place of lime, and they made it into a 
paste which they lickeil." ddiey add that these Indians traded urao 
to manv other tribes. 

A lively and interestin}]^ account of urao nt t he time of the ('on(|uest 
is that ol Kray Kedrode A<^uado (), who wrote in the UUh Century, 
part of whicli follows: \ . . these* I ndians are su[)erior and respected 
by theother Indians of this province. . . because of a certain lake or 
lajxoon that (they) have in their land in which. . . there coagulates 
in the bed and bottom of it a kind of \ cry bitter. . . saltpeter, that 
is neither salt nor saltpeter, which would not serve us for either; and 
of this kind of saltpeter tlu* whole lloor of the la^roon is made, or most 
of it, a crust which in part is very thick and in [)art thin, from which 
the Indians break off'and take awav to sell to all who come to buv 
. . . . Actually, the Irulians want this saltf)eter principally to cat, 

thoujjh it is eaten in various ways: some eat it with ccitai/o [/iai/o or 

^ - - ——— 

coca meant here, pcissiblyj instead of lirne, and others eat it with 
other food instead of salt, and others make a kind of paste (hclun) of 
it like mead (sic) and this they eat l)y Iickin<x and eivinjj evidence of 
enjoyinjx it a ^reat deal, and thus they are all wissals and contribute 
to those who have the lagoon and take out this saltpeter, which in 
their language they call surao, and it is the principal money between 
these Indians I have described, because with it (tliev) gi\e and sell 
all they have .and are solicited (for). Also the Spanish make use of 


this saltpeter to give it to their horses, which i)urges and fattens 
them a great deal. 

I have (|uoted this account at length becaust* from it several signi¬ 
ficant inferences mav l>e drawn. First: urao was known and used 

9 

among a great number of Indians and was emi)loyed in several ways. 
One possibly was with coca. Oranted the supp()sitit>n is valid that 
tobacco borrowed detaiU of preparat ii»n and use from coca, it may be 
sup[)osed as well that urao was also utilized in chimb, although Aguado 
does not mention it. On theother hand, if chim(*> borrowed from to¬ 
bacco concent rate in its preparation, plant ash would more probably 
be the alkali/er used, though use of urao would not be ruled out. 
Second : urao was made into a paste, |)robably reseml)ling chim<) in 
form and was lickcil. rids closely parallels chimb use and could have 





influenced the evolution of chinid from a semi-licjuid to a paste. 

Acosta Saijxnes ( 1) in his account of the d'imoto-Cuica civilization, 
says that these people took chimoand that thev employ ed urao in its 
preparation. 

'['here is a {generally accepted version of how urao and chinid were 
first associated, which contradicts .\costa Saijjnes' statement. Diaz 
(2 t) is one of several writers who advance this theory; Althoufih 
the indigenes used md and chinid before the Concjuest, they did not 
mix it with urao until 1781, when the Spanish chemist Pedro Veras- 
tejjui showed them how to make it with this ; for which reason, when 
the Spanish established the monopoly (estanco) on tobacco, the t/rao 
was also included in the monopoly.** 

Patino ( i s) comments in one of the very few descriptions of chinid 
that I have been able to find : although Verastegui is given credit lor 
first introtiucing the use of urao in the making of chinid, from the 
verv instructions left bv him, it can be deducecl that mohoo or chimo 
or call it what you will, was soinethinfx known and common—imply- 
injx that he only empliasized details of a procedure already followed/' 
riie use of urao is at present an intejiral i)art of descriptions of 
chiini"). UraOj reduced to powder, is added to chimo in varying: quan¬ 
tities, as an alternative to the use of ceniada, Chimo-users assert that 


it results in a smoother" product with a salty taste. Chimo made 
in M erida is cited as an example of this type of chirnd. Bicarbonate 


of soda is sometimes substituted for wraoand is added in the same way. 

I'lfpes qf chimo. Dupouy (ti?) describes chimo of various types. 
If it is stronf^ and bitinf^, it is bravo or tierce; if mellow, it is manso 
or tame. Fhe latter is dulce or sweet and is less irritating: and less 
toxic than the bravo., because it contains more mellowing: ing:redients. 
Only the most habitual users ibuenos comedores) use chimo of the most 
bravo tyi)e. 

riie toxic effect of chirnd is verv marked on individuals not aceus- 

t 

tomed to the narcotic. 

In a laboratory experiment witii chirnd at Harvard University in 
1908, a ‘graduate student, a non-smoker, placed an amount of chimo 
"'the size of an eraser on a new [lenciT' on the back of his lower front 
teeth. He reports : ^"At first, it was cold and tarry like licorice. hen 
it warmed up, 1 beg:an to feel a biting sensation. . . prickly instead 
of hot like chili pepper. I'he sensation increased. . . until an area 
about the size of a [renny on the under side of my tongue became 
numb. At the same time, 1 began to feel light-headed, as though I 
had taken several strong drinks on an empty stomach or had inhaled 
several [jufls from a strong cigar. That effect lasted for about 15 
minutes, after which my sense of balance and presence of mind re¬ 
turned to normal. During tliat time, I felt slightly unstable while 
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\valkin<i. After the major effect of li^xht-headedness, I hepan to feel 
as thoufili I were near to vomitin}?. That last(‘d for about an hour.*' 

A widely valued antidote for the toxic effects of nicotine is any 

• » 

strong alcoholic drink. In W'liezuela, the one usually recommended 
is a wine ^lass of corui (or rocuj/: a licjuor made locally from A {rave 
( orui^ similar to the mezcnl of Mexico) (*27). 

Surrajna; curia, Sarrapia is tonka bean {I)iptrrt/,r odorata). It 
imparts a flavor similar to that of vanilla. The beans may be toasted 
before powdered for adding tochimf); the [)owder is sorn(*times incor¬ 
porated into a little cocui and then added. 

Curia is identified by I’ittier (50) as caria. ijusheia raracasana): 
.Mvarado (a) uses curia^ Ixinjtiglossa caracasaua, synonym of tht* former 
binomial. Another svnonvm occasionally found is Ecbolium caracasana, 


This member of the Acantliaceae is described by Diaz ("J l ) i 


an 


aromatic : The main use we make of curia is to flavor tobacco, idacinjr 

the ilry leaves in the boxes where it is stonal or exported. . . . The 
aroma of this [)lant is not {)ronounccd until it is (juite dry.** Alvarado 
defines curia as a herb, the leaves of’ which wlitui crushed <xive off a 
balsamic odor reminiscent of that of sarrapia. In the chirnd-makin^ 
industry they have the custom of addinjj to the paste bein^ prepared, 
an infusion of this herb.** \'alero (pers. comm.) indii'ates that curia 
spreads over the ;Lrround and has ;i pleasant odor: statin«r that it is not 
extensively used in chimdi in the state of 'rrujillo but that sonn* people 
put a leaf into their chirms boxes *To jjive the chirnd more taste**. 

Althouixh N^enezuelan authorities s|)ecily that ,/. caracasana is tlic 
s[)ecies utilized in the preparation of (diiind, there is reason to assume 
that J, pectoralis may likewise be employed. 

Mr. Dieter C. ^^asshausen of the Smithsonian Institution informs 
me that ,/. caracasana is an endemic of the Caracas area whereas ♦/. 
pectoralis is a common species found in tht* Caribbean area and north¬ 
ern South America frrowiiif]^ in woods and wastelands and also in cul¬ 
tivated fields, addinrr that the name curia refers also to ,/. pectoralis 
in X’enezucla (herl)arium specimen, Stej/ennark I SNIl). ,/. 

pectoralis is, furthermore, known as curia m Colombia (54), Puerto 
l{ic(», aiul Panama. 

The natives say they adil Justicia to chiind simply because it has a 
pleasant aroma. It may be si^rnificant to note, however, that, in dis- 
cussinjr the myristicaceous snuffs of the northwest Amazon, Schultes 
and 1 lolrnstedt (.58 ) report the occasional adilition of J. pectoralis var. 
stenophplla to snuff made of l irola resin, statinj^: “'rhere are prelim¬ 
inary iniJications that J, pectoralis var. stenop/n/lla may possess alka- 
loidal j)rinciples**. 

The addition of the Justicia^ consc(|uently, might play a physiolo- 
trical role in the cHects of tlie snuff. 
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6 . Chimit, Chinio is known as chitni'i in Colombia. Reicliel-Dolmatoff’ 
(pers. comm.) states: Chimo—or cliimu as it is called in Colombia 
— is widely used by tlie peasants and lower urban classes of the De¬ 
partment of Santander del Norte". Ilambn y Rivera (pers. comm.) 
asserts that ' no author points out and I say it now, that in the Vene¬ 
zuelan Andes they say ^chimir, not ^chiincV ; this latter form is more 


correct"". I did not hear chimu*'; but I did not speak with culti¬ 
vated persons in the Andes. Valero (pers. comm.) insists that only 


i ( 


chimcV" is used in Venezuela. 


. Ku Istu. In this sense, this expression does not appear in any 


of 


eral dictionaries consulted. Info 


ts fzave it also as itulislu 


and en istu. In a letter from the Ministerio de Fomento the word was 
written with a capital and a later letter confirmed the correct¬ 


ness of this form. 

According to \'^alero and Rojas ([)ers. comrns.) isti^ is an indige¬ 
nous word and the name of a wild medicinal i)lant of the Andes which 
is cooked and eaten as food. Acosta Saignes ( l) lists istu as a |)lant 


cultivated bv V’^enezuela's aboriginal Indians for food, from which 
also, paint was made. Alvarado (.V) savs the isiii^ of Trujillo fur¬ 
nishes an indelible black dye and that its fruit, boiled in soup, gives 
a flavor of meat. He (juotes Ernst in giving it an identity also as 
'‘\'onopio*\ Pittier (50) lists couopio as the zingiberaceous Renealviia 
accident alls. 


riiere seems to be no connection l)etween this word used for crude 

nless it be the verv tenuous asso- 


u 


chimb" and the name of a plant — 
ciation of tlie blackness of the crude chiinb and the black dve of the 


istu plant. 


8 . Cernada. The word cernada"" is employed for a solid cake ot 
ash and also for the licjuid resulting from the soaking or leaching ot 
this ash. Fhe asli results from the burning of plant material and the 
li(|uid is caustic potash or lye {lejia). It ordinarily contains an average 
of ^25^/o to 80% of lime and 0.5% potash and is strongly alkaline. 

In \^enezuela, several types of plant material reduced to ashes are 
used to make cernada. The following according to X'^alero (pers. comm.) 
are preferred : 1) The wood of hucare {Erythrina spp.), planted to shade 
cofi'ee trees, likewise known as anaucOj ceibo^ immortelle. 

riie rinds of fruit or the stem sheath of plantain or banana. 
Valero ([)ers. comm.) comments that the collecting and burning ot 
these is customarily done by elderly country women. They add a 
little water to ash and form it into a cake, or they add water and 
evaporate it until a solid mass is left. This cake or mass, wrapped in 
the dried sheath of the banana or plantain stem, is sold to the chimoeros. 

This banana association is especially interesting, since it is charac- 
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teristic of the preparation of tobacco lor utilization in other forms tlian 
chimb. Lewin ( tl) cites Liberian tribes who use the ash of banana 
skins to make (‘hewing: tobacco, aiul both Lalella (ig) and Uscategrui 
(G3 ) mention this same use by the Siona of the Amazon basin, in their 
j)reparati()n of tobacco concentrate (ambil), 

‘0 Bean cliatf (/amo (/e — Le^urninosae , d his, the waste 

after semi-dried beans are Hailed and winnowed, consists of stems, 
leaves and pods. It is considered especially grood f(»r makings cenuida^ 
according to \ alero (pers. comm. ). 

Before the water in whicli the ash has soaked is added to the im'), 
it is strained through a cloth, so that no solid material remains in the 
chinuK Fo a given <|uanlity of m('), about one fourth the (juantity of 
cernada is a<lded, for chim(M)f average strength (Walero |)crs. comm.). 
Depending on the amount of cernada added, chimb is more or less 
strong [hravo). 


[). Additives. As has been noted, the (piestion of what is added to 
chim('> and when, involves conflicting statements. Among informants 
with first hand knowledge, additives are ment ioned vaguely, if at all. 
Sundry writers give a variety of subst/inces as additives. The follow- 
ing list is drawn from several accounts: 

Anise ianis^ Pimpinella Anisu)n)\ chivata or cerrahiy a plant that I 
am unable to identify, Tiientioned by Valero (pers. comm.) who states 
that it is not often used because it S(»ftens {({flojar) the chimb too 
much; cloves (cliivn de olor., Eugenia carijojihyllutu) \ coeui (or cocuu^ 
litpior from Agave (orui): vuria (see above): nutmeg [nuez vioscada^ 


Mj/ri.siira Jragrans) \ tonka bean {sarrapia, I)ipleri/.r odorala) : vanilla 
(vainilla^ lanilla p/anfjo/ia). 

I'or sweetening, crude, brown sugar is added. Made from sugar 
cane (Sacr/iarum oJ/ivina? un/), it is called pane/a or pape/on in \ ene- 
zuela, depending on whether it is brick or cone shaped. 

Lnder additives, two m(»re items present special problems. 

I .e win ( !• 1 ), giving IK) source, states that opium is * "occasionally 
added*' to chimiL The only cither mention of opium in connection 
with \"enezuelan tobacco is in Billings ( 10) who, reterring to tobaca'o. 


not chiimV asserts : For their own use they have adopted the method 
(^f the Brazilians, S[)rinkling the leaf with water containing the juice 
of the po[)py." In his description of’ Brazilian tobacco, howe\er, he 


makes no mention of the juice of the pop|)y". I did not find any 
mention of opium or paregoric in several acccnints (d' \’enezuelan to- 

t 

bacco {)roduction (c.g. 10, "Jt, "20, 4 8), nor has \ alero e\er heard of 
the practice. 

Als(j presenting a special probb^rn is the use of the leaves of Pali- 
courea Chimn and those of at least two other rubiaceous species. Steyer- 
mark ((r2)(|uotes from his published descri{)tion : " i'he specific name 



"chirno' refers to the use of this and other similar species by the local 
inhabitants with reference to the leaves* beinfj boiled with those of 
the tobacco plant to make tobacco jui(*e, known in this area as 
Vdiimd***. Stevermark's collection irives the local name of Pa/lcoiire(f 


CJiimo as cdjecito bianco^ \ Of the other similar species he mentions 
two: Guettarda .sahireoides {E quina negr(d^) and Cephaelis tinciaria 
cajecito^'^. All three of these were collected in the State of Lara 
near Humocaro Bajo, and Steyermark*s information came from ])eople 
of that region. He is careful to add (pers. comm.), ^'whatever else 
takes place before or after this (the boiling), I do not have any data 
as to other steps in the process. I actually did not watch the opera¬ 
tion but was merelv told about it, and of course second hand informa¬ 


tion is 


to be trusted 


^ % 


Assuming that his informants were correct in their identification 
anil names, the (juestion of whether these names and the use of the 
plants are widespread or are restricted to this area, still remains : that 
is, wliether this use is or is not a significant factor in the making of 
chimb. It would be lielpful also, to know why these leaves are added 
to the tobacco leaves. 

Uecent studies of rubiaceoiis species indicate that the family does 
contain |)sychoactive substances. Schultes (b?) cites the use in caapi 
oi Psi/choiria by the Kofan Indians of Amazonian l^cuador. l)er Mar- 
derosian et al. (*2^) describe the use of P^si/chotrui spp. in a beverage, 
by the Cashinahua of the Amazon basin, and states that the psyidio- 
torairnetic DM r h as been found in the leaves of Psi/chotria s[)p. and 
isolated in crystal form from the beverage. This is the first rej)orted 
occurrence of DMl' in the Ixuhiaceac, 

Could chimb with the addition of rubiaceous plants, reported by 
Ste\’ermark, possibly have different effects than chimb made only of 
tobacco.^ 

Steyermark*s report is the more interesting because it is the only 
such information uncovered in my study of the preparation anti use 
of chimb and of tobacco concentrates in general. Accounts of the 
making of mb all emph.asize that only tobacco leaves are employed 
and in lists of additives used during the second stej)—the conversion 
of im') to chim(')—the common names of these rubiaceous plants do not 
ap[>ear. Confirmation of Ste.vermark's reports and critical confirmation 
of the common names involved, and why the additives are used — 
these points need clarification. 


10. Spifting. Diaz ("2 t) writes: ^^ddiis vice is the dirtiest of tobacco 
use, the more so for the saliva, more abundant, blacker and greasy, 
that it produces**. Whenever the general use of chimb is described, 
the necessity of freciuent ex[)ectoration (without a receptacle) is men- 





tioned. On the other hand, references to (*hini6 anionjx the up])er 
class omit reference to this need. 

The statement of a lady ( pers. comm. ) who remembered her An¬ 


dean ^grandmother's use of chimb, is enlijrhteninji. Her tirandmoth(*r 
kept near her one of a set of small crystal bowls, which was replaced 
each time she used it. 

Jahn (.ST) illustrates an account of snuH with a re|)resentation of a 


Kestoration dandy with what is described as a spitting basin ' in 
one hand, a snufl box in the other. Such omission of uni)leasant de¬ 
tails is also characteristic of descriptions of snutf-dippin^. The account 
of V'irj^inia belles' dip{)in^ snuff quoted in the text, is a jjood example 
of this silence on the subjec't. 

Contrasted with tliest* are accounts of and stories about tobacco 
chewin*:^, a custom identified with tlie common man" and with 
virility and masculinity, in which expectoration is freely referred to 
and is even the subject of anecdotes and jokes. 


11. VUiciui^ chiyno bchhid the teeth. Valero (piTS. comm.) makes a 
qualifying comment, since so many country folk lose teeth early : 


i i r 


I'hose who lack front teeth," he says, i)lace it behind the yums". 


CJ. Cajelas. Probablv the truth about chinu'i boxes other tlian the 
commonlv used round ones, lies somewhere between Ihmalo's state- 

m 

ment and my own experience. \\alero's description of what evidently 
seemed t(.) him a common variant is borne out bv the fact that 1 ac- 
(juired a number of fancifully shaped cajetas in Hoconb—a town far 
renu)ved from touri.st intluene(‘ or a market for collectors. 

When thev were brouylit to me to be examined anil admired, I hatl 
the impression that here were boxes desiyned for use and were simi)ly 
more interestiny than round boxes. They cost two or three times as 
much as the round ones; but they had much more detail than the 
plain ones, the cajetas corneutes. 

Amony my there is a very small turtle with red spots on his 

back, [licked u|) in a Caracas pawnshop. T he inside of this box is 
dark with the remains of chimb. I'nuseil boxes in mv collection in- 
elude one with pnletica made of horn to match the box, attached by 
;i silver chain to a silver medallion in the center of the top of the box. 

Some snuff boxes in museum colle(‘tions are accom[)anied by tiny 
S[)oons or shovels : and chimb boxes made of liorn ti|)S find a counter¬ 
part in snuff boxes. Stern, in his Sejitimeutal Jouniei/., for exanqile, 
describes a snuff box shajied like a cornucopia with a lid — surely not 
the onlv one in existence in his time. 


H). S(ui lienito. I'liere are two other verses referriny to the saint's 
bl ac k teeth : 
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San Benito tiene sus dienies negros/ De pure comer chimo aliTia^oj 
Bebe aguardiente en los enerosj Y por exo lo vemos rasca\), 

Sai nt Benedict has black teeth/Froni eatings flavored chimb/ 

He drinks aguardiente in January (his feast*time)/ 

And so we see him drunk. 

San Benito viene de Bocono/Mup feliz se siente/ Tiene svs dientes 
negros de puro comer chimb/ Tiene a bail a r con toda la gente. 

Saint Benedict conies from Boconn/He feels very ha{)py/He has 

black teeth just from eatinj; chimd/lle comes to dance with 

everybody. 

• » 

These and other verses of Andean orig^in (Valero, pers. comm.), 
indicate how admirable it is to have black teeth from eating chimb: 
perhaps there is the implication that a man who can buy enough 
chimb to discolor his teeth is to be respected. (See betel and black 
teeth, below.) 

I t. Black teeth. Many observers of the use of tobacco, coca and 
betel h; 


commented on dark-stained or black teeth of users. 
Whether they are discolored or really black, is not certain from the 


descriptions f)f these obser\ ers. 

Patino ( + 8) cpiotes Las Casas (is) on Indians chewing coca, . . . 
that having tlie teeth very white commonly, a crust is put on them 

blacker than jet {azabache) 

% 

Humboldt (36), in describing the Goajiro use of lime alone as a 
stimulant, states that lime blackens teeth. Metraux and KirchoH'(45) 
report that these Indians formerly chewed coca with lime, thus 
blackening the teeth. Reichel-Dolmatofi' (ol), on tlie other liand, 


states of the Kogi: " fhe blackened teeth which many men have do 
not result from coca but from the consumption of this concentrated 
{)aste (of tobacco)."' Schultes faa) observes that the Witoto have dis¬ 
colored teeth and that their coca is mixed with ashes, not lime ; they 


also use tobacco concentrate. 
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The constant use of these two nar¬ 


cotics,’" he reports, affects perceptibly the sense of taste and dis¬ 
colors the teeth.” As these representative samplings of opinion in¬ 
dicate, both lime and tobacco are suggested as causes of black or 
stained teeth. 

In addition there remains the (juestion of black” versus dark- 
stained"". With the Witoto and Kogi, where tobacco as well as coca 
is used, dark-staining seems to be the result. Perhaps, as \\alerosays 
of chimb users, this is due simply to lack of cleaning the teeth. 
Alternatively, lime or lime and coca seem to be responsible for a kind 
of black crust—a reallv black tooth. 

Perhaps a short account of the use of betel will throw light on the 
(|uestion of blackening of the teeth. 
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Lewiii ( H ) describes the typical betel morsel as composed basically 
ol'areca nut, a betel leaf and burnt lime about thesi/c of a pea. 
inveterate betel-chewers who do not kee[) themselves very clean. 


In 


• ^ 


he savs, a crust, mainlv consistin^r of calcium carbonate, is formed 

• • • ^ 

in the C(Uirse (d* time on the teeth and ijums. In the Admiraltv Is- 

^ » 

lands, tl)e herniation of this tooth-stone' is re^iardcd as an attril>ute 
of tlu‘ dignity of chief, for oidy the very rich are in a position to in- 
dulf^e so freely in chewinn^ as to jiroduce such (juantities of "tooth- 
stone*. \VlK‘n the mouth is closed, these dental excrescences protrude 
from between the lips like the point ol'a blac-k tonjrue.'* 

Considerinthe prop(>rtion of linn* in betel and its a[)par(*nt result, 
it may be useful to note that tlu^ jdant ash used in the W itoto and 
Koi^i toliacco concentrate contains lime—but obviouslv not in the 
amount found in betel and coca [ireparations. 

Perliaps these generalities are justilied: Tobacc'o setins to be re¬ 


sponsible for staiiual tee th, while* lime scenes to form a black crust. 
In l>oth cases, lack ol cleanlini*ss is a se condarv factor, f urthermore, 
in the case ol chimb and betel, black or dark teeth mav lie a source 
of prestij^^e. 

d'ln're are many instances of deliberate toot h-bl,ackenin^ amon^ 
primitive peoples. W hitlen UiS) cit(‘s the e*ast‘ of Issa women of the* 
Amazon w’ho cover their teeth and tinrremails w’ith blac*k pijiment. 
Ilumboldt (!d)) describes the (dia\'mas of northern \ enezuela who 
lilacken the teeth from tlu* ap^e of fifteen by the jui(*es of certain 
herbs and caustic lime". lie states that tlic leaves (»f a tree res(*m- 
l>lin<^ the myrtle are used and that the i>r(*scn(*e (^f lime is si^nifi(*ant. 

\ aidous reasons for tooth-bla(:k(*niM;^ are ‘j:i\ en by those wdio prac¬ 
tice tile custom: e.^. that it protects the tcadh and prevents tooth¬ 
ache, but most ins’c^ti^ators re^jard these as excuses or evasions. 


11 umboldt ( oi]) writes : 


h % 


I (Joubt much wdiether the cust<»m. 


a s 


originally su^jrested, as (lomara supposed, by absurd notions of 
beauty, or was [iracticed with the view’ of' preventing! the toothache". 

In all [irobability, tooth-blackeninj! originally luad a religious and 
ceremonial context which became secularized and non-<*eremonial as 
trailitional customs were altered by tribal contai'ts with Kuropeans. 


lb. 




7 V; ha ro en la This phrase means literall\ 
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tobi* 


icco 


in the bladd(‘r", referrin^^ to tiu* bladder of a bull, used as a pouch 
for chewdn{i tobac*c*o by t he cow’boy s of the \ ene/uelan plains ( llnrieros ). 
Mendo/a (11) e(juates the (lossession of such a pouch full of chewing 
tobacco with a man's characteristii’s of (‘oura^e, vi^n)r and virility, 
d'ln* ex[)ression is used all over \ enezuela in this sense. 


:,() J 



Notes— Vawv II 


1. Uses and names^for toharro among primitives, I'obacco plays many 
roles in primitive societies (*21): l) curative of certain diseases and 
wounds and defense against insects and pests: preventive of hun¬ 

ger, thirst, fatigue and restorative of physical and mental energy ; 
.S) ceremonial; f ) medium of exchange ; 5) source of pleasure to taste 
and smell and as a narcotic or stimulant in a varietv of methods of 
consumption. 

Synonyms lor tobacco are many: among them are: Brazil, 

OT petun; f^eru, sayre; Colombia, Aztec Mexico,/;/c/c//, ^/e// (3-t). 

Sundry Indian tril)es have their own names for tobacco (ts). The 
Spanish word is tahacn, 

•2. Contexts oj' use. La Barre (fO) points out that the significant 
distinguishing factor between aboriginal and i^resent uses is that the 
former had a sacred context. Since it altered the psychic state, to¬ 
bacco was believed to possess supernatural power. 

Some authorities exi)lain its passing into hedonic use today l>y the 
fact that, as primitive grou|)s were exposed to civilized customs, their 
own cultures deteriorated. In their resultant insecurity and despair. 


these groups turned to a generalized use of tobacco and other nar- 
c‘otics for comfort and reassurance. 

3. Coca and chi mo parallels. With both coca and ehimd, a plant sub¬ 
stance containing a narcotic, together with an alkalizing agent, is [)ut 
into the m(Tuth and kept there where its active constituents are ab¬ 
sorbed through the mucous membrane. With coca, where saliva is 
usually swallowed, the stomac*h is also involved. 

Users of both coca and ehimd claim the same effects : prevention 
of hunger and fatigue and soothing of body and spirit, d'he Kogi 
alone deny to investigators that they use coca to banish hunger; these 
people assert that they take coca because it is pleasant and prevents 


leepin 


, so that thev can talk all night with the Old fime Ones 


{^Los Antiguos), They scorn any admission of hunger (5l). 

Both coca and ehimd are used at frecjuent intervals, the user carry¬ 
ing them on his person in special containers. 

Frequently, coca and tobacco concentrate are taken simultaneous¬ 
ly. rhe Cagaba (Kogi) rub tobacco concentrate on their teeth and 
gums while chewing coca which, they say, tastes better (t7, 31,63). 


The VV^itoto place a little ambil on the tip of the tongue, just before 
taking coca, according to Schultes (do), who adds that coca alone is 

[ .^1 ] 
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more or less salty, tending to sweet*' nnd the tlnvor of awhil is 
‘‘stronjr, |)i(juaTit and salty**: when they are mixed, the taste is 
"‘very pleasant, warm, salty and slightly aromatic**. 

It is sifjnihcant that whereas ifi the Andes coca leaves are used 
toasted and crushed and mixed in the mouth with lime, the coca of 
the Amazon basin is pulverized after toasting and mixed with plant 
ash before use. Since plant ash is used in the rnakinji of both tobacco 
concentrate and chimb, liere is an additional factor brinjxinrr tlie two 
into a close relationshif). 

t. Toluicco concentrate and citin/o parallels, WdiiHen (bS) and others 
descril)e the preparation and use of tobacco concentrate mucli as does 
Schultes. A comparison of these descriptions indicates that althoufzh 
details vary, tlie primitive process of makinfr tobacco concentrate is 
essentiallv that of inakiim chimf) in modern \ enezuela. 

Whitfen, who studied the Witoto, Bora and other tribes in the 
Colombian Amazon in 1908-ilU)l), describes tlie niakin<j of amhil 
briefly. Leaves of tobacco are soaked in water, then pounded in a 
mortar: a little thickened cassava starch is added, and the mixture 
is a stiff, dark li(|uid * * to be used either individually or ceremonially. 

'riiis procedure is also ^iven by C ooper (^20) who asserts that tobacco 
leaves may be soaked, pounded and mixed with cassava starch instt‘ad 
of bein^ cot>ked, adding th.it, "a somewhat similar paste with the 
adilition of other injuredicnits, is in use as pellets in contemporary 
N'ene/uela* *. 

A similar way of making tobacco concentrate is reported J^iy Driver 
for the Indians of California and Nevada who, in the past, <iround 
tobacco leaves in a stone mortar with lime and water and licked the 
concoction oil the pestle. 

Whitfen explains ceremonial uses of tobacco concentrate in detail : 


The Indian parliament, the Indian court of law\ is the tobacco 
palaver*. When w’ord has ^one round that it is desired to hold a coun¬ 
cil, the warriors and elders of the tribe forep^ather, and s(|uat on their 
haunches around the tobacco-[)ot which. . . is plai-ed in their midst 
. . . . \\ hen his final w’ord is uttered, the spokesman w ill reach forward 
and take the pot, di[) in a short stick, and wdpe some of the black 
li(|uid on his ton^jue. Me will then pass tin* pot around. . . and every 
man who has ajrreed w ith him will take tobacco. . . . 'The jiassinp* of 
tobacco is also used as a bindinp: promise on every verbal a<jrcement 
betw'ccn individuals. In this case they wnll di[) a small stick like a 
match into the liijuid and pass it over tlie tongue, or put their fore- 
finijcrs into each others* tobacco-pots, made from the hollowed husks 
of nuts and wdiicfi are usually carried sus[)ended round the neck l)y a 
string. The tobacco-pot comes into re(|uisition apain at a friendly 
meetinjj, and serves to emphasize the binding nature of this friend- 




W liiffen adds that formerly, births, weddings and other similar 

celebrated with gifts of airibil and coca, and he refers 


occasions 


to the importance of amhil in Witoto mytholog}’. 

Monconill (46) describes tlie [ireparation of amhil by the Witoto, 
stating that for thickening either or the liquid containing tapioca, 
which results when jjiica is sijueezed to make cacahe, is used : the 
|>roduct is hard when cool. He writes that when the Indians have a 

meeting they place in the center of the group a small vessel con¬ 

taining a little cold water and a little ash from the cooking fire. . . 
and with the fingers they dissolve a ball of tobacco, bhey go on talk¬ 
ing and in sign of assent. . . put a finger in and lick it: others put 

more than one finger in, or a small stick, etc. . . . They continue 

chewing coca. . . licking their fingers smeared with tobacco from time 
to time to signify applause. . . . Thus at times they pass the night."' 

Callela (l6) describes amhil among the Siona, a tribe whi(*h cooks 
the leaf and cools the mixture, d'he leaves are removed, pounded and 
|)ut into the liciuid again. This continues to evaporate. More water 
is added until the mixture is verv thick. W hen it is thick, thev add 
husks of cacao Colorado de monte [ Ilerrania sp., probably //. hreriligu- 
lala)^ burned to ash and sifted, also peel of green plantain, also re- 
duced toash,and the o{ ijoco\PauUin\a l oco). All this they mix 

with the tobacco, ddiey put it into a gourd {puro)^ and from this they 
take it. Some only lick it; others, more daring, swallow it. It is 
strong. It causes dizziness in those not accustomed to it." 
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